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\        These  stories  appeared  in  the  School  Bull- 

y     etin  during  the   year   1906.     Some   of  the 

characters  will    be    familiar   to   readers   of 

former   stories   in   this   series.      It   will   be 

noted  that  the  third  and  sixth  are  dialogues. 
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THE   CLOAK  ROOM  THIEF 


"There  has  been  more  pilfering  in  the 
cloak-room,"  said  Miss  Roberts. 

Mr.  Bond  was  manifestly  annoyed.     The 
cloak-room  was  the  special  privilege  of  the 
senior  class.     It  had  formerly  been  the  lab- 
oratory but  when  the  new  room  was  fitted 
up  with  individual  benches  this  had  lain 
\     idle  till  Mr.  Bond  suggested  that  it  be  hung 
N^  with  hooks  so  that  the  seniors  and  the  high 
'^   school    teachers    might    hang   their    w^raps 
g    there,    apart   from    the    general    dressing- 
rooms  for  the  floor  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
building.     There  was  drinking-water  there, 
and  a  wash-bowl.       Any  pupil  might  go 
there  at  any  time,  though  no  two  pupils 
(9) 
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were  there  at  once  in  school  hours.  There 
was  no  rule  about  this;  Mr.  Bond  did  not 
have  many  rules ;  but  it  was  understood. 

Fbr  two  months  back  there  had  been  com- 
plaints that  money  was  stolen  from  the 
pockets  of  garments  left  in  the  cloakroom. 
At  first  Mr.  Bond  had  refused  to  believe  it. 
He  knew  his  teachers  and  he  knew  his  pu- 
pils. This  was  the  first  class  to  graduate 
from  those  who  had  entered  the  lowest  class 
while  he  was  principal;  he  had  seen  them 
grow  up  from  little  girls  (as  it  happened 
there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  senior  class  this 
year),  and  while  they  all  had  their  faults 
there  was  not  one  whose  personal  honesty 
he  could  for  a  moment  question.  His 
teachers  too  were  above  suspicion ;  and  the 
janitor,  the  only  other  person  who  had  ac- 
cess to  the  room,  had  held  that  place  for 
thirty  years,  and  was  as  ruggedly  honest 
as  he  was  occasionally  obstinate.  So  Mr. 
Bond   had   for   weeks   insisted   that  there 
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must  be  some  mistake,  error  as  to  just  what 
had  been  in  the  pockets,  expenditure  that 
had  been  forgotten,  some  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  thought  herself 
robbed ;  indeed  girls  who  lost  little  sums 
said  nothing  about  it  because  he  made  com- 
plaints so  unpleasant. 

But  proof  accumulated  till  at  last  he  had 
to  acknowledge  the  sickening  fact  that  there 
was  some  one  among  the  pupils  or  the  teach- 
ers who  stole,  probably  among  the  fifteen 
girls  in  the  senior  class.  It  made  him  almost 
ready  to  give  up  teaching.  That  among 
these  fifteen  whose  education  he  had  guided 
from  the  time  they  left  their  mothers '  knees 
there  should  be  a  common  thief  was  too 
preposterous  to  contemplate ;  if  it  were 
proved  he  had  better  seek  some  other  em- 
ployment. Convinced  that  there  had  beeni 
stealing,  he  made  every  effort  to  detect  the 
oft'ender.  In  vain ;  he  could  not  attach  a 
thread  of  suspicion  to  any  one  who  had 
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right  to  enter  the  room.  Hoping  against 
hope  that  the  guilt  might  be  traced  to  some 
outside  person,  he  had  the  very  last  Satur- 
day lifted  the  linoleum  o^'er  the  threshold 
of  the  outer  door  and  placed  a  sheet  of  zinc 
underneath,  so  arranged  that  when  after 
school  opened  he  turned  a  key,  any  one 
who  passed  through  the  door  would  ring  an 
alarm.  This  was  INIonday  morning,  he  had 
turned  the  key,  there  had  been  no  alarm ; 
if  anything  had  been  taken  this  morning  it 
had  been  taken  by  some  one  among  the  fif- 
teen girls  and  three  teachers. 

"What  is  it  this  time?"  he  asked  fret- 
fully. 

"When  I  came  to  school  I  had  two  one- 
dollar  bills  in  my  pocket-book.  Just  after 
recess  I  went  to  it  for  a  card  and  saw  that 
the  two  bills  were  gone." 

"It  seems  so  careless  to  leave  your 
pocket-book  in  the  cloak-room, ' '  fretted  Mr. 
Bond. 
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"You  men  cannot  appreciate  what  it  is 
to  wear  clothing  without  a  pocket, ' '  she  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  I  will  look  after  it,"  said  Mr. 
Bond  resignedly. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  suggested  Miss 
Eoberts,  ' '  I  marked  those  bills.  There  had 
been  such  frequent  pilfering  that  I  noted 
the  numbers,  so  they  can  be  easily  traced. ' ' 

"What  are  the  numbers?" 

"D  22298910  and  D  50881829.  Some- 
body in  this  room  must  have  those  two  bills 
at  this  minute." 

She  was  pressing  the  matter  disagree- 
ably, Mr.  Bond  thought.  "I  will  attend 
to  the  matter,"  he  said  coldly. 

Unpleasant  as  it  was  to  do  such  detective 
work,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  discover  the  two 
bills  if  possible.  His  last  morning  class 
was  in  civics,  and  the  lesson  of  the  day  was 
on  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury.    He  directed  the  lesson  to  the  cur- 
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rency,  and  showed  bills  of  various  de- 
uominations,  explaining  some  of  the  pre- 
cautions against  counterfeiting. 

"I  don't  happen  to  have  a  one-dollar 
bill,"  he  said;  "can  one  of  you  lend  me 
one  ? " 

"I  have  two  in  my  pocket-book,"  said 
Annie  Hill;  "may  I  go  to  the  cloak-room 
for  it?" 

She  handed  him  one ;  the  number  was 
D  50881829. 

"Will  you  hand  me  the  other?"  asked 
Mr.  Bond. 

TM  number  was  D  22298910.  The  thief 
was  discovered. 

II. 

"May  I  give  you  a  two-dollar  bill  instead 
of  these,  Annie?"  he  asked,  after  the  class 
was  dismissed. 

"Certainly,"  she  said;  "they  were  to 
have  gone  for  postage  stamps  anyway." 

"One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  Mr. 
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Bond  added ;  "I  wonder  if  your  mother 
would  share  her  lunch  with  me  this 
noon?" 

"I  wonder  if  she  would,"  echoed  Annie 
merrily,  seizing  Mr.  Brody's  hand  in  both 
of  hers;  "you  come  and  see." 

On  the  way  as  they  passed  the  post-office 
Annie  said,  ' '  I  must  run  in  here  a  moment 
for  mamma's  postage  stamps,"  and  Mr. 
Bond  went  in  with  her. 

' '  A  sheet  of  two 's, ' '  she  said,  handing  in 
the  two-dollar  bill  at  the  window. 

"What,  another?"  laughed  the  young 
clerk,  who  had  been  in  Annie's  class  for  a 
time. 

"Yes,"  replied  Annie,  "postage  stamps 
melt  at  our  house  like  ice  on  a  Hong-Kong 
sidewalk. ' ' 

The  glad  light  on  Mrs.  Hill's  face  when 
Mr.  Bond  entered  showed  how  assured 
was  his  footing  in  the  house. 

"Here  are  your  stamps,  mamma,"  said 
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Annie;  "when  he  gave  them  to  me  Philip 
Owen  laughed  about  our  using  so  many." 

"We  do  write  a  great  many  letters,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Hill  apologetically  to  Mr. 
Bond,  "but  the  fact  is,  we  have  friends 
all  over  the  world  and  we  get  so  much  com- 
fort from  correspondence.  They  say  the 
day  of  letter  writing  is  past,  but  it  does  not 
seem  so  to  us.  We  write  long  letters  and 
we  get  long  letters  in  return,  lots  of  them, 
and  great  comfort  they  are." 

"I  am  glad  you  sent  for  stamps  this 
morning,"  said  Br.  Bond,  "for  we  hap- 
pened to  want  a  one-dollar  bill  in  recita- 
tion, and  Annie  was  the  only  one  who  had 
a  bill  of  that  denomination.  How  did  you 
happen  to  give  her  two  ones?" 

"Why,  the  milkman  gave  me  nine  ones 
in  exchange  for  a  ten,  this  morning,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Hill,  taking  a  roll  of  bills  from 
her  pocket;  "here  are  the  other  seven.  An- 
nie came  home  from  school  the  other  day 
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and  asked  me  which  weighed  more,  five  one- 
dollar  bills  or  a  five-dollar  goldpiece;  I 
said  a  five-dollar  goldpiece,  and  she  made 
fun  of  me  because  she  had  just  learned 
from  you  that  they  weigh  the  same.  But 
I  won't  believe  it  till  I  try  it.  Here  are 
the  five  one-dollar  bills;  I  am  wondering 
where  I  shall  find  the  five-dollar  goldpiece- 
to  weigh  against  them." 

III. 

"How  could  she  have  done  it?"  Mr. 
Bond  kept  saying  to  himself  over  and  over 
that  afternoon.  He  had  never  particular- 
ly liked  Miss  Roberts,  but  of  all  his  teach- 
ers he  would  have  thought  her  the  least 
capable  of  theft.  She  had  inherited 
the  almost  morbid  Puritan  conscience 
which  suspects  every  prospect  of  pleasure 
as  a  temptation  of  the  evil  one.  Her 
truthfulness  was  almost  painful.  Her 
statistics  were  so  exact  they  had  sharp 
edges,  and  made  one  wish  she  could  round 
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them  off.  If  she  were  asked  incidentally 
what  was  the  chief  export  of  Jamaica  and 
had  replied  bananas  she  would  spend  a 
half  day  if  necessary  in  finding  the  latest 
figures,  to  be  sure  the  amount  was  not 
greater  for  oranges  or  sugar. 

Why  should  she  Avant  to  steal?  Possibly 
because  she  was  extravagant  in  dress;  not 
in  garments,  but  in  the  niceties.  Her 
gloves  always  fitted  her  little  hands  to  per- 
fection ;  her  shoes  never  showed  signs  of 
wear  at  heels  or  edges;  her  shirt-waists  al- 
ways seemed  fresh  from  the  laundry.  Mr. 
Bond  was  a  bachelor  but  he  knew  that  all 
this  counted  and  would  press  her  five  hun- 
dred a  year  pretty  closely.  But  to  steal; 
to  pilfer  from  her  associates  and  pupils; 
it  seemed  so  impossible. 

If  by  any  chance  he  could  have  forgiven 
that,  how  much  more  impossible  it  seemed 
that  she  should  have  attempted  by  such  a 
bare-faced  trick  to  throw  suspicion  on  An- 
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nie  Hill.  No,  he  could  not  keep  Miss  Rob- 
erts ;  she  must  go,  and  go  at  once. 

She  had  a  vacant  period  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon,  and  he  called  her  into  the 
cloak-room. 

' '  Miss  Roberts, ' '  he  said,  * '  I  have  discov- 
ered the  thief." 

"0  have  you?"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am 
glad  and  sorry." 

''How   both?" 

' '  Glad  we  can  remove  suspicion  from  the 
rest;  sorry  to  have  to  know  it  is  true  of 
■one." 

"I  found  that  Annie  Hill  had  your 
two  bills." 

' '  Impossible. ' ' 

"She  handed  them  to  me  herself  as  her 
own. ' ' 

"But  Annie  Hill  could  not  have  stolen 
them;  one  look  into  her  eyes  shows  that," 
protested  Miss  Roberts,  earnestly.  "She 
■always  makes  me  think  of  Scott's 
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'Not  Katrine  in  her  mirror  blue 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true.  ^ 
She  could  not  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Brody  was  appalled  by  this  duplic- 
ity. "I  should  think  not,"  he  said  indig- 
nantly. 

"But  I  thought  you  said  you  had  dis- 
covered the  thief." 

"I   have." 

''Who  is  it?" 

' '  The  woman  who  exchanged  the  marked 
bills  for  the  bills  in  Annie  Hill's  purse." 

"And  who   was  that?" 

"Come,  Miss  Roberts,  let  us  drop  the 
mask.  Who  could  have  done  it?  Who 
took  the  numbers  of  the  bills  and  reported 
them  to  me?  Who  insisted  that  I  should 
make  an  investigation  before  the  school 
was  dismissed?  Who  by  her  own  confes- 
sion was  in  the  cloakroom  alone  after  re- 
cess and  just  before  investigation  was. 
made?" 
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"Yon  think,"  asked  Miss  Roberts,  whose 
face  had  grown  pallid  as  his  indignant 
•questions  had  continued. 

' '  I  don 't  have  to  think ;  I  need  only  see ; 
you  are  self-convicted.  Miss  Roberts.  You 
have  not  shown  your  usual  intelligence.  I 
should  be  slow  to  believe  it  of  any  one  of  my 
pupils,  and  last  of  all,  of  Annie  Hill. 
I  have  known  her  since  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  I  can  read  her  every  thought. 
Her  problem  is  not  to  do  right  but  to  dis- 
cover the  right  and  the  highest.  Annie 
Hill  steal?  The  woman  who  thought  the 
mere  possession  of  stolen  money  would  con- 
vict Annie  Hill  had  astonishingly  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Character 
is  more  than  circumstance ;  figures  and 
facts  will  lie,  but  a  character  like  Annie 
Hill's   can   never  be   false." 

For  a  time  Miss  Roberts  was  unable  to 
reply.  Then  she  said  sadly,  "Yes,  charac- 
ter is  more  than  circumstance — when  you 
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have  known  her  since  she  was  a  little  girl." 
Then,  evidently  with  tremendous  self -re- 
pression, "What  do  yon  wish  me  to  do, 
Mr.  Bond?" 

' '  If  you  will  go  away  -at  once  and  never 
let  me  see  your  face  again  I  will  keep  the 
secret   and  not  expose  you." 

"It  is  easy  to  promise  that,"  she  said. 
"If  you  do  not  mind  I  will  go  now." 

She  took  her  hat  and  cloak  from  their 
hooks. 

"Shall  I  make  some  explanation  to  the 
board  of  education?"  he  asked. 

"I  won't  trouble  you;  I  will  leave  a 
note  for  the  president." 

With  a  slight  bow  in  token  of  farewell 
she  was  gone. 

IV. 

When  it  became  known  that  Miss  Rob- 
erts was  called  home  and  was  not  to  re- 
turn there  was  general  expression  of  re- 
gret, which  Mr.  Bond  had  expected;  but 
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it  surprised  him  that  everybody  should 
think  the  loss  was  especially  his.  "You 
will  miss  her  so  much, ' '  teachers  and  pupils 
united  in  saying  to  him.  Why  should  he  miss 
her  particularly  ?  He  had  hardly  ever  given 
her  a  thought.  She  was  a  good  teacher 
and  had  done  her  work  well,  but  to  him 
she  had  been  little  more  than  one  of  the 
appurtenances  of  the  schoolroom.  He  had 
never  asked  her  and  she  had  never  told  him 
anything  of  herself  or  of  her  family,  of 
her  troubles  or  of  her  aspirations.  In  the 
three  years  she  had  been  there  he  had 
probably  never  conversed  with  her  five 
minutes  on  any  subject  unconnected  with 
her  school  duties. 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  that 
any  fairly  equipped  college  graduate 
could  not  fill  her  place,  and  yet  when  a 
very  good  teacher  succeeded  her  he  began 
to  notice  the  difference.  In  a  small  way 
at  first.     He  liked  an  exact  point  on  his 
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lead  pencil  and  had  a  dozen  of  them  in  a 
vase  on  his  desk ;  Miss  Roberts  had  always 
kept  them  sharpened  for  him.  He  had 
hardly  known  it  till  he  discovered  after 
she  was  gone  that  blunt  points  began  to 
predominate. 

But  when  it  came  to  his  attention  that 
JMiss  Roberts  had  done  this  little  service 
for  him  that  no  other  teacher  was  likely 
to  undertake,  he  began  to  discover  that  she 
had  helped  him  in  a  good  many  other 
ways.  Especially  she  had  been  eyes  for 
him.  He  was  apt  to  get  absorbed  in  some 
piece  of  work,  and  while  that  was  unfin- 
ished to  be  blind  to  everything  else.  Miss 
Roberts  had  been  watchful,  and  had  kept 
him  informed  of  the  little  forewarning  in- 
dications of  trouble  that  if  heeded  save 
the  school  from  crises.  The  building  was 
under  good  discipline,  but  Mr.  Bond  was 
a  broad-minded  man,  generous  in  judg- 
ment,  unwilling  to  attribute   low  motive. 
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and  never  suspicious,  so  that  little  dis- 
turbances would  grow  up  under  his  eyes 
without  his  perceiving  them.  Miss  Rob- 
erts had  seen  them,  and  when  necessary 
had  called  his  attention  to  them,  tactfully 
and  often  with  a  suggestion  of  how  to  deal 
with  them.  He  had  not  observed  this  at 
the  time,  but  now  that  he  was  left  without 
her  help  he  began  to  realize  how  valuable 
an  adjutant  she  had  been. 

Worst  of  all,  the  pilfering  continued. 
Indeed  it  grew  worse.  Up  to  the  time  she 
went  away  only  money  had  been  taken. 
Now  any  little  articles  that  happened  to 
be  left  in  the  cloak-room  disappeared— 
knives,  scissors,  thimbles,  anything  of 
value  a  girl  happened  to  leave  in  a  pocket 
or  a  bag  would  vanish.  It  became  v  matter 
of  serious  Avorry  to  Mr.  Bond.  His  elec- 
tric signal  had  never-  sounded  and  he 
closed  the  door  into  the  hall  permanent- 
ly, so  that  no  one  could  enter  the  cloak- 
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room  except  through  the  schoolroom.  Still 
there  was  almost  daily  loss  of  articles. 
The  pupils  grew  distrustful  of  each  other, 
and  wary  of  being  subject  to  suspicion ; 
no  one  would  enter  the  cloakroom  alone 
lest  some  theft  be  attributed  to  her;  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable. 

As  he  studied  the  matter  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Bond  that  the  thefts  were  usually  just 
after  the  morning  recess.  One  day  he 
went  into  the  cloak-room  after  the  pupils 
had  all  come  out,  washed  his  hands,  and 
as  he  walked  out  pulled  his  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  in  such  a  way  as  to  drop 
upon  the  floor  a  marked  five-dollar  bill. 
He  started  to  walk  back  to  his  desk  as 
usual,  but  paused  just  outside  the  door, 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  covered  by  a 
junior  class  going  to  recitation  in  the  ad- 
joining hall.  He  heard  a  slight  noise  in 
the  cloak-room  and  as  he  sprang  back  he 
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saw  a  figure  disappearing  up  what  had 
been  the  ventilating  shaft  of  the  old  lab- 
oratory in  the  side  of  the  room.  He  was 
in  time  to  catch  hold  of  a  foot,  and  he 
drew  the  unwilling  body  back.  It  was  that 
of  the  janitor's  little  son,  a  dwarfed,  half- 
witted boy  ten  years  old,  who  was  not  a 
pupil  but  came  daily  just  before  recess  ta 
bring  his  father  a  lunch,  and  was  supposed 
to  return  immediately  home. 

The  boy  was  so  scared  that  confession 
was  easily  extorted.  Roaming  about  the 
building  one  Saturday  he  had  discovered 
this  shaft  leading  up  to  the  unused  attic,, 
large  enough  to  climb  up  and  down,  and 
with  projections  so  that  he  could  do  so  eas- 
ily. He  had  loosened  a  board  at  the  bot- 
tom so  that  it  could  be  pushed  out  from  the 
inside,  admitting  him  to  the  cloak-room, 
and  had  fixed  it  so  as  to  be  instantly  re- 
placed when  he  had  returned  to  his  hiding- 
place.       When    he    brought    his    father's 
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lunch  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  start  as 
if  for  home  and  then  to  turn  and  go  up 
into  the  attic,  from  whence  he  would  slip 
down  the  shaft  and  watch  what  happened 
during  recess.  At  first  his  object  was  cu- 
riosity, but  as  he  often  saw  money  it  oc- 
curred to  him  he  could  safely  steal  it,  and 
he  began  to  do  so.  The  marked  bills  he 
had  put  into  Annie  Hall's  purse  because 
he  saw  Miss  Roberts  carefully  comparing 
the  numbers  with  those  on  a  card,  and  with 
a  cunning  in  which  half-witted  persons  of- 
ten excel  had  felt  sure  there  was  some 
trick  about  it.  He  had  not  spent  any  of 
the  money;  he  w^ould  not  have  known  how 
to  account  for  it;  all  the  money  and  other 
things  were  hidden  under  the  floor  in  the 
attic;  he  took  Mr.  Bond  there  and  showed 
them  to  him. 

V. 

The  principal  took  the  boy  to  his  fa- 
ther  and  told  the   facts,   saying  the  dis- 
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position  of  the  case  would  be  attended 
to  later,  and  then  hurried  to  the  train,  to 
get  as  soon  as  possible  to  Miss  Roberts. 
As  he  seated  himself  the  manager  of  a 
teachers'  agency  in  Ipswich  came  up. 

"Just  the  man  I  want  to  see,"  he  said. 
"Miss  Roberts, Who  has  been  teaching  with 
you,  registered  yesterday  but  refused  to 
tell  why  she  went  away  so  suddenly  or  to 
refer  to  any  one  in  your  village.  There 
seems  to  be  some  mystery  about  it.  Of 
course  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  with  this 
gap  in  her  record." 

"How  did  she  impress  you?"  asked  Mr. 
Bond. 

"A  very  strong  teacher,  especially  true 
and  loyal ;  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  in 
this  matter  she  was  shielding  somebody. 
She  is  of  the  self-effacing  sort  of  women, 
whom  you  don't  notice  much  while  they 
are  living  but  write  columns  of  obituaries 
about  after  they  are  gone  and  you  discover 
their  loss." 
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"You  saw  all  this  in  ten  minutes?" 
"It  is  written  on  her  countenance." 
'And  I  never  read  it.  Mr.  Appleton, 
if  I  ever  register  with  you  again  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  I  am  the  blindest 
bat  alive.  For  three  years  that  woman 
was  eyes  and  hands  and  brains  for  me, 
and  I  never  discovered  it  till  she  was 
gone. ' ' 

"That  won't  distinguish  you,"  laughed 
Mr.  Appleton;  "most  men  are  that  way." 

VI. 

As  he  walked  up  the  path  to  her  aunt's 
house  Mr.  Bond  remembered  that  his 
parting  word  had  been  an  injunction  never 
to  let  him  see  her  face  again,  and  he  won- 
dered if  she  would  appear.  She  came 
without  delay,  and  as  she  entered  the  room 
gave  another  slight  nod  like  that  by  which 
she  had  said  good-bye.  He  approached 
her  humbly.  "I  never  expected  to  be 
placed    in    a   situation   so   humiliating   as 
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this,"  he  said.  "The  thief  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  I  am  come  to  beg  for  a  for- 
giveness I  can  hardly  hope  you  will  grant. ' ' 

"Who  was  it?"  she  asked,  coldly. 

Mr.  Bond  told  her,  but  it  seemed  only 
to  gratify  a  natural  curiosity.  When  he 
went  on  to  beg  her  to  come  back  she  shook 
her  head.  "No,"  she  said,  "I  could  not 
go  back.  The  ties  are  broken ;  they  could 
never  be   gathered  again." 

Mr.  Bond  protested  and  argued  in 
vain.  Finally  he  said:  "I  see  that  I  am 
contending  not  against  your  resentment, 
which  might  wear  away,  but  against  your 
loss  of  interest  in  the  school  and  its  prin- 
cipal. I  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. You  are  entirely  right.  I  met  Mr. 
Appleton  on  the  train  to-day ;  he  asked  me 
about  you  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  the 
blindest  bat  alive.  I  trusted  Annie  Hill's 
character  against  circumstances  when  I  did 
not  trust  yours,   because  I  had  observed 
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Annie  Hill  and  I  had  not  observed  you. 
It  was  unpardonable.  It  showed  that  I 
am  not  a  man  worth  wasting  time  or  effort 
upon.  It  is  good  judgment  to  refuse  to 
cast  more  pearls  before  me.  Mr.  Appleton 
read  you  in  ten  minutes  as  I  had  failed 
to  read  you  in  three  years.  I  will  write 
him  a  letter  that  will  give  you  the  best 
place  he  has  to  offer,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  wholly  happy,  there  and  always.  Good- 
bye." 

Miss  Roberts  gave  him  another  little  nod 
like  that  by  which  she  had  said  good-bye 
in  the  cloak-room,  and  he  never  saw  her 
again. 


Miss  Hoyt 
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I 

^ 'Hello." 

* 'Waiting." 

"Will  you  give  me  long  distance,  please?" 

^  'Operator. ' ' 

"Will  you  give  me  Ipswich,  please?" 

"Whom  do  you  want  at  Ipswich?" 

"Thomas     Appleton,     manager    of     the 
teachers'  agency." 

'  'What  is  your  number?' ' 

"460  f,  Mr.  Ward." 

"All  right,  I'll  call  you." 

"Hello." 

"Hello;  is  this  Mr.  Appleton?" 

"Yes." 

'  'Mr.  Ward,  of  Hawthorne.     Our  precept- 
ress died  last  night. ' ' 

(35) 
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"Miss  Bates?  Rheumatism  of  the  heart 
again?' ' 

'  'Yes.  She  signalled  by  pounding  on  the 
floor,  but  they  did  not  get  to  her  in  time. 
We  must  have  somebody  right  off. ' ' 

"I  am  mighty  sorry  for  her  death.  She 
was  a  heroine  and  a  good  teacher.  I  am 
not  sure  of  supplying  a  wholly  satisfactory 
candidate  in  November.  Same  subjects, 
Latin  and  algebra?" 

"Yes,  preferably;  but  that  doesn't  make 
so  much  difference:  it  is  the  woman  we  are 
after.  Miss  Bates  made  herself  felt  all 
through  the  school." 

"I  have  one  woman  who  would  do  and 
who  can  be  had,  but  only  on  one  condition. ' ' 

"What  is  that?" 

"There  is  a  secret  in  her  life  which  must 
be  protected,  and  no  inquiry  made  about 
her." 

'  'Am  I  to  know  the  secret?' ' 

"No.     I  know  it  and  you  must  take  my 
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word  that  there  is  no  reflection  upon  her; 
quite  the  contrary.  I  can  send  her  to  you 
only  on  your  promise  not  to  be  inquisitive 
yourself  and  to  protect  her  from  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  others. ' ' 

"You  are  imposing  hard  conditions;  are 
you  sure  she  is  worth  it?' ' 

'  'I  will  guarantee  her  to  be  the  best  teacher 
you  were  ever  associated  with." 

"You  may  send  her,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  make  it  comfortable  for  her  here. 
Can  she  be  here  to-morrow  morning?" 

"Yes,  she  will  be  at  the  building  before 
school. ' ' 

II 

Mr.  Appleton  had  not  exaggerated.  Miss 
Hoyt  had  a  charming  personality  that  won 
teachers  and  pupils  at  sight.  She  never 
laughed,  she  hardly  ever  smiled,  but  her 
placid  face  reflected  merriment  and  her  eyes 
were  quick  to  sympathize.  She  had  the 
quietin     effect  of  a  deep  river.     Her  classes 
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were  interested  but  they  were  tranquil.  She^ 
always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time.  Her 
pupils  learned  to  pause  before  they  answered 
a  question,  to  reflect  upon  its  full  signifie- 
cance.  The  topics  of  the  recitation-room 
were  carried  into  the  homes,  and  parents 
Avondcred  that  school  meant  to  their  chil- 
dren so  much  more  than  it  used  to.  As  to 
discipline,  it  was  never  a  consideration. 
Her  pupils  idolized  her,  and  thought  it  a  re- 
ward of  great  effort  to  secure  her  discrimi- 
nating commendation. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Ward 
should  nliare  the  general  admiration;  in  fact 
his  facilities  for  estimating  the  work  she  Avas 
doing  for  the  school  and  the  kind  of  woman 
she  was  were  much  beyond  those  of  any  one 
else.  He  was  himself  impetuous,  inclined 
to  do  first  and  think  it  over  aftenvards;  sane, 
honest,  engrossed  in  his  work,  so  that  he 
commanded  respect  and  obedience,  and  yet 
not  infrequently  making  snap-judgments  in 
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matters  of  discipline  that  he  had  cause  to 
regret. 

He  grew  to  discussing  matters  of  this  sort 
with  Miss  Hoyt,  and  he  was  impressed  with 
her  clearness  of  insight.  He  saw  that  he 
had  been  dealing  with  his  pupils  not  as  a 
judge  but  as  a  prosecuting  attorney.  When 
he  had  finished  his  statement  Miss  Hoyt 
would  say,  "Now  let  us  consider  the  boy's 
side  of  the  case. ' '  It  was  sometimes  hard 
for  him  but  it  was  always  easy  for  her;  and 
again  and  again,  convinced  by  her  sagacity 
and  her  half-humorous  presentation  he  had 
gone  to  the  offender  in  a  spirit  that  made  the 
boy  a  firm  ally  instead  of  a  subdued  rebel. 

No  one  will  wonder  that  his  admiration 
and  confidence  began  to  take  on  the  feeling 
of  affection,  and  that  in  little  ways  he  began 
to  show  he  wished  to  be  considered  a  lover. 
With  infinite  tact  she  ignored  or  parried  all 
such  attempts  until  he  said  to  himself,  "No 
more  hints  for  me.     Faint  heart  never  won 
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fair  lady.  I  am  going  to  propose  to  her  for- 
mally; she  cannot  parry  that." 

So  one  afternoon  when  she  was  left  alone 
in  her  recitation-room  he  came  up  to  her  and 
looked  her  full  in  the  eye.  "Now  let  us 
consider  the  boy' s  side  of  the  case, ' '  he  said. 
She  understood  him,  but  she  returned  his 
glance  with  equal  frankness  and  said  with 
calm  finahty:  "I  am  enjoying  my  work 
here,  Mr.  Ward,  and  you  do  more  than  any 
one  else  to  make  it  pleasant,  but  if  you  hint 
anything  like  this  a  second  time  I  shall  go 
away  forever." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  humbly; 
'  'I  assure  you  I  will  not  offend  again. ' ' 

Nor  did  he.  Indeed  he  was  ashamed  that 
he  had  been  so  blind  as  to  suggest  love.  It 
was  natural  enough  for  him  to  love  her;  why 
shouldn't  he;  everybody  did;  it  was  no 
great  evidence  of  discernment  on  his  part. 
But  as  for  her  loving  him,  why  should  she? 
He  had  presumed  upon  their  happening  to 
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be  together  as  fellow-teachers,  but  that  was 
no  sign  of  equality.  He  was  principal  of 
the  school,  but  three-fourths  of  the  eight 
hundred  regents  princijials  of  the  state  could 
fill  his  place  without  loss  to  the  school  and 
half  of  them  to  its  advantage.  She  was  pre- 
ceptress of  the  school,  but  she  was  here  only 
by  an  outside  circumstance:  there  was  not 
her  equal  in  the  whole  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  had  been  another  of 
his  snap-judgments.  Because  he  want- 
ed her  he  had  thought  that  sufficient;  he 
had  not  stopped  to  consider  the  woman's 
side  of  the  case.  She  was  a  queen  and  he  a 
clodhopper,  yet  he  had  hoped  to  possess  her. 
He  felt  ashamed  of  his  egotism,  of  his  con- 
ceit; he  regretted  to  have  annoyed  her. 

So  he  made  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power.  He  took  care  that  her  comfort  was 
looked  after,  but  never  intruded  when 
another  was  ready  to  serve  her,  as  was  usually 
the  case.     He  almost  never  walked   home 
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with  her  from  any  evening  entertainment; 
he  managed  that  they  should  have  no  inter- 
views at  school  when  there  were  not  others 
about.  He  was  as  watchful  as  a  lover,  but 
self -suppressing;  he  wanted  everything  done 
for  her,  l)ut  his  agency  in  it  concealed.  He 
wondered  what  that  secret  was,  not  from 
curiosity  but  in  the  wild  hope  it  might 
sometime  prove  to  be  something  he  could 
help  her  about  without  her  knowing  it.  It 
was  only  his  castle  in  the  air;  not  likely 
ever  to  be  realized,  but  pleasant  to  imagine. 

Ill 
One  dark  night  in  January  he  was  coming 
up  a  little  street  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vill- 
age Avhen  as  he  approached  a  cross  street  he 
saw  Miss  Hoy t  pass  accompanied  by  a  man ; 
a  stranger,  he  felt  sure  in  the  rather  uncer- 
tain light.  When  he  reached  that  street  he 
naturally  looked  down  after  the  couple.  At 
that   instant  the   man   raised  his   fist   and 
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struck  her  a  brutal  blow  in  the  face,  from 
which  she  staggered  It  was  the  most  ex- 
ulting moment  Hamilton  Ward  had  ever 
known;  after  all  he  really  had  a  chance  to 
serve  her,  and  such  a  chance.  He  rushed 
down  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind.  She 
heard  his  steps  and  turned,  her  sad  eyes 
looking  at  him  appealingly  as  she  raised  her 
hand  in  protest  and  said:  "He  is  my  hus- 
band. ' ' 

The  fellow  looked  at  him  contemptuously 
and  sneered,  "0  ho!  something  doing;  thi& 
must  be  your  young  principal,  making  love 
to  you  in  my  absence."  It  was  not  easy  for 
Mr.  Ward  to  keep  his  muscles  in  subjection,, 
but  Miss  Hoyt  said,  "Please  go  away,"  and 
her  word  was  law.  He  did  not  even  look 
back  to  see  if  her  husband  struck  her  again;, 
he  did  not  remain  within  hearing  in  case  she 
should  summon  him.  "Sirs,  I  obeyed,"' 
said  Caponsacchi.     Hamilton  Ward  obeyed. 
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IV 


What  was  his  duty  in  the  case  it  was  easy 
to  determine.  This  was  the  secret  he  had 
promised  to  guard,  and  he  must  forget  he  • 
had  discovered  it.  So  by  sheer  force  of  will 
he  kept  it  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  gave 
Miss  Hoyt  no  possible  indication  that  he 
remembered  anything  he  had  seen. 

Two  months  later  she  asked  him  to  remain 
a  little  while  after  school,  and  when  the 
pupils  were  gone  she  stood  before  his  desk,^ 
refusing  to  sit  or  to  let  him  stand,  lest  it 
might  seem  more  than  an  ordinary  inter- 
view to  the  janitor  or  any  one  else  who 
might  pass.  "Mr.  Ward,"  she  said.  "I 
did  not  know  a  man  could  be  so  good  a  - 
friend  to  a  woman  as  you  have  proved  to  ' 
me,  but  I  am  obliged  to  test  your  friendship 
a  little  further.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
live  where  my  husband  knows  me  to  be, 
and  I  am  going  away  to-night  to  a  very  dis- 
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,  ant  place,  which  of  course  you  hke  the  rest 
must  not  know.  I  want  you  to  protect  my 
departure  as  you  have  my  secret.  The  re- 
gents examination  comes  Monday,  and  then 
vacation,  so  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  fill 
my  place.  Say  I  was  called  away,  without 
telling  why,  and  try  to  make  it  seem  a 
slight  matter,  unworthy  of  comment." 

'  'A  slight  matter,  unworthy  of  comment. ' ' 
But  he  promised;  and  knowing  it  would 
please  her  best  he  spoke  of  it  so  to  her.' 
But  as  she  bade  him  good-bye  he  said  wist- 
fully, "You  will  not  forget  what  a  joy  it 
will  be  to  serve  you  if  you  ever  need  me?" 

"You  are  serving  me,"  she  said  earnestly, 
'  'like  a  knight  of  Palestine. ' '  That  was  her 
last  word,  and  he  was  glad  to  remember  it. 

V 

As  Mr.  Ward  was  going  away  from  the 
building  the  next  afternoon  "Miss  Hoyt's" 
husband    came     swaying     up     the    walk. 
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"Where  is  my  wife?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Ward  curtly. 

'  'You  are  a  damned  liar. ' ' 

The  suitable  reply  tingled  in  Mr.  Ward's 
fist  and  he  breathed  heavily,  biting  his  lip 
and  clenching  his  nails  into  his  palms. 
"But  consider  the  woman's  side  of  the 
case,"  he  said  to  himself.  A  brawl  with 
this  man  would  lead  to  exposure  of  her 
secret.  Finally  he  managed  to  reply,  "She 
has  gone  away  from  here,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  where." 

The  fellow  misinterpreted  Mr.  Ward's 
agitation  and  thought  the  teacher  was  a 
coward.  '  'So  she  has  got  sick  of  your  pretty 
face,  has  she?"  he  sneered.  "Well  I  think 
I'll  spoil  your  blooming  features  so  that 
they  won't  tempt  another  married  woman 
to  forget  her  vows." 

"Can  I  wait?  Can  I  wait?"  Hamilton 
Ward  shook  with  excitement  while  he  long- 
ed for  that  first  l^low.     The  fellow,  sure  Tie 
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was  dealing  with  a  poltroon,  planned  to 
pound  him  to  a  jelly  and  raised  his  fist. 
The  blow  would  have  been  powerful,  but 
fortunately  it  was  deliberate,  and  before  the 
arm  had  stretched  its  length  Mr.  Ward' s  fist 
had  shot  out  like  lightning  and  taken  the 
bully  square  under  the  eye.  It  was  the 
blow  that  had  been  due  in  January,  when 
he  saw  the  woman  he  loved  struck  in  the 
face;  and  it  had  been  accumulating  interest 
and  protest  fees.  The  bully  staggered  back 
amazed,  but  before  he  could  recover  himself 
a  perfect  shower  of  blows  rained  on  his  face, 
breaking  down  his  guards,  closing  his  eyes, 
smashing  his  nose,  cutting  his  lips,  and 
finally,  as  he  turned  to  avoid  what  he  could 
not  ward  off,  sending  him  to  earth  with  a 
tremendous  stroke  under  the  ear.  "I'm 
licked,"  he  said  faintly,  and  then  he  lost 
consciousness. 

"Be  gorra,  but  ye' re  the  divil's  own  at 
iightin',"  said  the  janitor,  who  had  watched 
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the  contest  unseen,  ready  to  interfere  if 
necessary  to  protect  his  principal,  but  too 
good  an  Irishman  to  spoil  sport.  "Ye  must 
have  had  the  prize  ring  to  teeth  on.  But 
how  in  the  worruld  did  yez  iver  hold  back 
so  long?" 

'  'Did  you  hear  what  we  quarrelled  about?'  ^ 
asked  Mr,  Ward,  anxiously. 

"Why,  I  fought  it  was  like  the  wistern 
tombstone,  'Come  to  his  dith  from  callin' 
Bill  Jone,s  a  liar. '  ' ' 

"Yes,  that  was  it;  but  you  didn't  hear 
any  names  mentioned?" 

"Divil  a  name,"  replied  the  little  janitor, 
winking. 

"Always  remember  that  there  was  no 
name  mentioned,"  said  Mr.  Ward,  impress- 
ively; "the  fellow  was  drunk  and  abusive, 
and  I  had  to  punish  him  in  self-protection." 

"Thrust  me,  sor,"  replied  the  janitor; 
and  Mr.  Ward  felt  that  he  could. 

"Now,  Pat,"  he  continued,  "ring  for  the 
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ambulance  and  go  with  this  man  yourself  to 
the  hospital.  Tell  them  to  give  him  a  pri- 
vate room  and  the  best  of  care,  but  not 
under  any  circumstances  to  let  him  go  till  I 
have  seen  him  tomorrow." 

"Be  gorra,  I  don't  think  he'll  be  riddy  to 
go  before  tomorrer,"  replied  the  janitor, 
looking  contemptuously  at  the  prostrate 
heap  of  unconsciousness. 


VI 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  Mr.  Ward  called, 
the  next  day.  He  found  the  fellow  com- 
fortable enough,  but  bandaged  up,  one  eye 
entirely  closed,  and  court-plaster  all  over 
his  face. 

"Say,  but  you're  a  bird,"  he  remarked 
admiringly  as  the  teacher  entered;  "if  I  had 
your  speed  with  my  weight  I  could  clear 
out  any  saloon  in  Boston.  You  must  be 
used  to  scrapping. ' ' 
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"I  haven't  fought  before  since  I  was  a  little 
boy, ' '  said  the  teacher. 

"Then  you  must  have  learned  boxing  of 
some  d — d  good  teacher." 

"I  never  took  a  lesson  in  my  life." 

"0  come  now,  no  untrained  man  ever 
showered  blows  as  you  did  on  me,  swift  and 
sudden  and  sure,  till  j^ou  dazed  me." 

"I  have  practised  with  a  punching-bag 
fifteen  minutes  every  morning  for  five  years. 
Besides,  I  rather  wanted  to  hit  you. ' ' 

"Well,  you  hit  me  all  right.  Say,  I'm 
d — d  glad  of  it.  I'  m  pretty  well  sobered  up 
to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  months,  and  I'd 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you. ' ' 

"That  is  just  what  I  came  here  for." 

'  'Of  course  you  wonder  how  my  wife  ever 
came  to  marry  me." 

"Yes." 

"It  wasn't  thought  to  be  a  bad  match  for 
her,  fine  girl  as  she  was.  I  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer, earning  my  ten  dollars  a  day,  and 
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looked  on  as  a  promising  man.  Besides, 
people  used  to  think  I  had  good  manners; 
:sounds  queer,  doesn't  it?" 

Mr.  Ward  nodded. 

"My  mother  was  a  rare  woman,  and 
while  she  lived  she  protected  me  from  a  ter- 
Tible  inheritance." 

"Drink?" 

"Yes;  father,  grandfather,  great-grand- 
father, way  back." 

"Hard  for  your  mother." 

'  'It  was  terrible  for  her.  She  was  a  widow 
and  had  to  struggle  to  make  a  living  for  us 
both,  but  her  anxiety  to  provide  bread  was 
nothing  to  her  anxiety  to  keep  me  away 
from  liquor." 

"She  must  have  succeeded  for  a  time." 

'  'Yes,  as  long  as  she  lived.  When  I  was 
three  years  old  we  were  out  at  a  supper 
where  there  were  preserved  peaches.  My 
mother  gave  me  some  before  she  knew  they 
were  brandied  peaches.     Kid  as  I  was,  the 
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two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  made  a 
barroom  loafer  of  me  for  the  time.  It  was 
funny  to  the  others  but  it  was  Hke  death  t» 
my  mother.  My  father  had  been  at  least 
well  mannered  in  his  cups,  but  she  saw  that 
for  me  licjuor  meant  instant  degradation,, 
and  the  struggle  of  her  life  was  to  keep  me- 
from  it." 

"It  was  a  heavy  burden." 

"A  too  heavy  burden.  But  she  was  a 
wise  mother,  with  only  one  thought,  tO' 
bring  me  up  a  decent  man.  She  taught  m& 
to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  liquor  and  she- 
died  happy  because  it  had  no  temptation, 
for  me." 

"Then  how  did  you  yield  to  it?" 

"My  marriage  was  my  undoing.  0  no,, 
of  course  no  fault  of  my  wife's.  She  was 
an  orphan,  and  a  friend  of  hers  gave  us  a^ 
wedding  breakfast.  I  suppose  you  don't, 
know  what  it  is  to  be  married?" 

"No." 
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"Well,  if  you  marry  the  right  w^jinan  it 
is  the  most  exulting  day  of  your  life.  To 
think  that  the  finest  girl  in  the  world  is  ac- 
tually yours,  has  given  herself  publicly  and 
for  always  to  you — I  tell  you  it  makes  a 
man  feel  as  if  he  owned  the  earth.  It  made 
me  so  proud  that  I  wanted  to  show  my 
strength,  and  I  paraded  it  by  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  at  that  breakfast,  just  as  I 
might  have  paraded  it  by  jumping  into  the 
rapids  above  Niagara  to  prove  what  a  power- 
ful swimmer  I  was.  The  rapids  would  have 
been  safer.  The  moment  that  champagne 
gurgled  down  my  throat  and  began  to  ex- 
hilarate me  I  knew  I  was  gone." 

"Did  your  wife  see  it?" 

"She  thought  I  had  been  drinking  too 
much  of  the  wine,  and  she  hurried  us  away. 
The  thirst  for  liquor  was  master  of  me.  I 
drank  liquor  on  the  train,  and  acted  like  a 
Bowery  tough.  Some  of  the  passengers  of- 
fered to  interfere  to  protect  her,  and  yet  I 
persisted  in  drinking  more." 
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"What  did  your  wife  do?" 

"It  was  a  horrible  afternoon  for  her. 
When  we  finally  reached  the  hotel  she  told 
me  what  she  thought  of  me.  The  brute  ia 
me  was  on  top  ami  I  struck  her." 

"Then  that  has  been  a  habit  of  yours?" 

"Probably  it  would  have  been,  but  it  did 
not  scare  her  or  excite  her;  she  just  drew 
away  from  me  with  contempt.  'I  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  you  for  revealing  your 
true  nature  so  early,'  she  said  calmly,  but 
with  a  fixity  that  was  final.  'Of  course  we 
cannot  live  together.  You  may  strike  me 
again  if  you  like,  but  you  shall  never  caress 
me.     Stand  aside.'  " 

'  'You  let  her  go?' ' 

"Big  brute  that  I  was,  with  my  brute 
nature  on  top,  she  was  so  much  stronger 
than  I  that  somehow  I  could  not  help  it;, 
in  fact  it  was  a  little  time  before  I  got  up 
grit  to  follow  her.  She  was  gone.  She  had 
made  some  excuse  at  the  office  and   had 
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slipped  into  the  street.  No  one  had  seen 
her  take  a  cab  or  a  car;  there  was  no  tracing 
her.  Presently  a  note  was  handed  to  me 
It  had  been  mailed  in  a  street  letter-box. 
It  said  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  follow 
her,  but  that  she  should  keep  the  secret  and 
she  hoped  I  would.  She  would  never  live 
with  me  as  a  wife  or  see  me;  if  I  discovered 
her  she  would  only  disappear  again.  But 
she  would  remain  free;  I  need  never  fear 
that  she  would  give  any  other  man  encour- 
agement he  would  not  receive  in  my  pres- 
ence." 

"She  has  certainly  kept  that  promise." 
"I  went  on  a  spree,  and  when  all  my 
money  was  gone  I  was  locked  up.  Myster- 
iously my  fine  was  paid,  and  I  found  that 
someone  was  providing  money  for  board  for 
me.  It  could  be  nobody  but  her,  and  I  be- 
gan to  watch  cunningly  to  see  how  the 
money  was  sent,  and  from  where.  I  found 
it   came   in  money-orders  from  a  town  irk 
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Maine,  and  I  managed  to  get  there.  She 
was  teaching  school,  leading  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  and  sending  most  of  her  money  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  police  court.  I  waylaid 
her  one  dark  night,  as  I  waylaid  her  here. 
She  was  not  scared,  but  again  she  gave  me 
that  glance  of  withering  contempt.  I  was 
hungry  for  her,  and  I  threatened.  'Strike 
me  again,'  she  said,  "that  is  in  your  power; 
but  caress  me?  Never.'  With  this  reply  she 
gave  a  shudder  that  said  more  than  words. 
I  turned  and  left  her,  hoping  to  think  of 
some  way  to  soften  her.  Instead  I  got 
roaring  drunk,  and  when  I  came  to  she  was 
gone,  no  one  knew  where.  She  had  said 
only  that  she  should  never  come  back." 
"How  did  you  find  her  again?" 
"Once  more  I  traced  her  l)y  her  remit- 
tances and  found  her  here.  You  know 
what  happened.  Drunk  and  brutal  as  I 
was  that  night  I  was  ashamed  to  have  struck  , 
her  in   the  face,  and    I    promised   her  to  go 
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away  and  never  let  her  hear  from  me  again. 
She  decided  to  try  my  word  and  I  went. 
But  I  had  an  ugly  fit  on  that  nothing  else 
would  satisfy,  and  I  came  here  night  before 
last.  -She  saw  me  from  the  schoolroom 
window;  that  was  when  she  told  you  she 
was  going  away.  I  knew  she  had  seen  me, 
and  waited  for  her  long  after  she  had  gone 
out  by  another  entrance  and  caught  the  train*. 
Of  course  she  will  never  come  back  here. 
She  will  have  to  go  to  some  new  place,  and 
begin  rolling  the  stranger's  stone  up  hill 
again.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  d — d 
scoundrel  as  I  am?" 

"It  is  something  that  you  see  you  are  a 
scoundrel.  Why  don't  you  brace  up  and 
be  a  man  again?" 

"Brace  up,  after  a  three  years  drunk? 
How  little  you  know  about  it.  I  am  at  my 
best  now ;  I  haven' t  felt  as  decent  since  the  day 
I  was  married  as  I  do  at  this  minute.  But 
all  the  time  I  have  been  talking  with  you  I 
have  been  thinking  behind  what  I  said  of  a 
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dirty  little  saloon  in  the  edge  of  this  village 
where  I  got  my  last  drink.  I  know  just 
where  the  bottle  is  on  the  shelf,  and  just  the 
glass  he  will  i)Ut  down  on  the  greasy  bar  for 
me  to  fill,  and,  0  Lord  !  how  I  know  just 
how  that  whiskey  will  taste  as  it  goes  down 
my  throat.  My  one  thought  is  to  get  my 
hand  around  the  neck  of  that  whiskey  bottle. 
Brace  up?  With  heaven  on  one  side  and 
that  l)ottle  of  rotgut  whiske}'  on  the  other, 
I  would  take  the  whiskey." 

"Suppose  I  could  manage  to  send  you  to 
the  Keeley  cure?" 

"Nothing  would  cure  me.  I  have  not 
only  the  thirst  for  liquor  l)ut  the  barroom 
habit  of  thought.  I  get  a  mad  hunger  for 
my  wife  once  in  a  while,  but  if  she  would 
take  me  back  I  shouldn't  be  happy  with 
her.  That  look  she  gave  me  the  first  time 
I  struck  her  ended  me.  I  had  won  her  but 
I  had  lost  her  forever.  It  is  pure  cussedness 
that  makes  me  follow  her  up  now. ' ' 
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"Then  you  mean  to  continue  to  ruin  her 
life?" 

"There  is  just  one  possibility.  The  only 
way  I  can  save  her  is  to  die,  and  once  in  a 
while  I  have  a  glimmer  of  decency  that  sug- 
gests I  may  sometime  rise  to  that  heroism. 
In  fact  if  there  should  be  some  great  chance, 
like  jumping  into  a  river  or  under  a  loco- 
motive to  save  a  child,  I  believe  I  have 
manliness  enough  left  to  do  it.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  have  decency  enough  to  commit 
suicide  this  minute,  but  a  man  hesitates  to 
give  up  even  as  worthless  a  life  as  mine. ' ' 

"If  you  have  manliness  enough  to  con- 
template giving  up  your  life,  you  ought  to 
have  enough  to  try  to  make  it  worth  living. ' ' 

"0  you  don't  know,  you  don't  know; 
you  can  have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  depend 
on  liquor.  You  know  how  you  feel  when 
5^ou  are  starving  hungry.  Well,  that  is  only 
your  stomach;  I  am  starving  hungry  in  ni}' 
stomach  and  in  my  brain  and  in  my  am- 
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bition  and  in  my  affections,  such  as  they 
are;  and  nothing  on  earth  but  liquor  will 
satisfy  me." 

"You  have  gone  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out liquor,  and  you  have  interested  me  so 
that  I  am  ready  to  do  considerable  to  help 
you." 

"Ward,  you  are  a  good  fellow;  a  d — d 
good  fellow.  I  never  was  a  good  fellow;  if 
I  hadn't  got  to  drinking  I  shouldn't  have 
been  a  good  fellow.  I  know  the  difference; 
you  are  really  willing  to  sacrifice  yourself 
for  other  people.  Of  course  I  understand 
you  are  not  offering  this  for  my  sake,  but 
for  my  wife's;  that's  all  right;  whatever  I 
say  when  I  am  drunk  I  know  my  wife  is  as 
straight  as  a  string,  and  while  she  is  married 
to  me  will  not  give  a  thought  to  any  other 
man.  But  you  are  willing  to  do  for  her 
when  you  can't  expect  any  return;  3'ou 
would  be  willing  to  help  me  become  decent 
so  that  I  could  go  back  to  her.     You  are  her 
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unselfish  friend,  and  unselfish  friends  are 
d — d  scarce.  Well,  I've  talked  enough  for 
to-day;  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  will 
you?" 

VII 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Ward  found  a  note 
on  the  breakfast  table.  "When  you  get 
this  note  I  shall  be  dead.  I  have  braced  up 
enough  to  do  the  only  decent  thing  I  have 
done  since  I  was  married.  I  have  managed 
to  get  hold  of  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
by  and  by  I  am  going  to  take  enough  to  put 
me  out  of  mischief.  Tell  my  wife  it  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  for  her,  and  my 
last  word  is,  God  bless  her." 

Mr.  Ward  called  up  the  hospital.  '  'How 
about  that  patient  I  sent  you  day  before 
yesterday?' ' 

"Very  sorry,  sir;  he  committed  suicide 
last  night;  wanted  liquor  bad  and  when  we 
wouldn't  give  it  to  him  probably  went  wild 
like,  though  he  kept  quiet  and  decent.     He 
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got  hold  of  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  and  hid 
it,  and  took  so  much  we  couldn't  bring  him 
to.     We  were  just  going  to  send  you  word." 

Then  Mr.  A\'ard  called  up  Mr.  Appleton 
by  long  distance.  "Has  Miss  Hoyt  gone 
away  yet?" 

"Yes,  she  started  this  morning.  Wait, 
her  train  hasn't  gone  out;  she  is  at  the 
station. ' ' 

"Can  you  stop  her?  Her  husband  died 
last  night. ' ' 

"Sure?" 

"I  have  word  from  the  hospital." 

'  'That  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard  in  a 
year.  I  will  go  to  the  station  myself.  Shall 
I  send  her  back  to  Hawthorne?" 

"By  the  first  train." 

She  is  at  Hawthorne  still,  but  she  is  not 
Miss  Hoyt. 
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Silas  Strong  was  sorely  tempted  to  com- 
plain of  the  breakfast.  The  coffee  was  thick, 
the  bread  was  sour,  the  one  boiled  egg  was 
•cold-storage.  He  looked  across  the  table  at 
his  wife.  She  had  still  some  faded  pretti- 
ness,  despite  her  soiled  wrapper  and  her 
dishevelled  hair.  If  she  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  irresponsible;  if  she  only  had 
:some  conscience,  some  stability,  some  char- 
acter. He  sighed  and  rose  from  the  table 
without  protest. 

On  his  way  to  school  a  prominent  con- 
tractor met  him,  and  accosted  him  roughly. 
"  Why  didn't  my  John  pass  that  last  regents 
•examination?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  he  was  not  properly  prepared; 

you  have  let  him  stay  out  of  school  so  much 

that  he  has  not  kept  up  with  his  class." 
(65) 
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"All  poppycock;  he  didn't  pass  because 
he  isn't  half  taught.  There'll  be  new  teach- 
ers in  that  school  next  term  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  and  probably  1  shall." 

Probably  he  would;  he  was  on  the  board 
of  education;  but  Mr.  Strong  continued 
patiently  on  his  way. 

At  the  school  he  found  a  letter  on  his 
desk;  as  he  took  it  up  he  saw  it  had  been 
opened.  ' '  Who  did  this  ?  "  he  asked  sharp- 
ly of  the  new  teacher. 

"I  did,"  she  replied  calmly;  "I  am 
vice-principal,  not  first  assistant  like  Miss 
Rice." 

' '  What  has  that  to  do  with  your  opening 
my  letter?" 

"It  is  addressed  to  ' Silas  Strong,  prin- 
cipal union  school.'  In  the  absence  of  the 
principal  I  act  for  him." 

' '  You  could  be  thrown  into  state  prison 
for  this." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  be,"  she  replied 
impudently.     She  had  been  put   into   the 
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school  by  the  president  of  the  board,  who 
was  autocratic,  and  she  knew  her  power. 

The  letter  was  a  notice  of  protest  from 
the  bank;  that  was  of  course  a  mistake;  he 
had  given  his  wife  the  thirty  dollars  sealed 
in  an  envelope  to  take  there  the  day  before. 
He  would  naturally  have  stopped  at  the 
bank  on  his  way  home,  but  he  thought 
perhaps  he  had  better  see  his  wife  first. 

"Lulu,"  he  said,  "of  course  you   took 

that  envelope  to  the  bank  yesterday  morn- 
ing?^' 

"Why  no,  I  didn't,"  she  replied,  "I 
ought  to  have  told  you.  I  saw  that  it 
contained  money  and  I  opened  it;  I  like  the 
feel  of  money.  Then  I  thought  as  I  went 
down  the  street  how  nice  it  would  be  if  that 
money  were  mine  to  spend;  you  know  I 
never  have  any  money  now,  I  just  run  up 
bills.  When  I  went  by  Witherill's  I  saw 
such  a  bargain,  a  lovely  set  of  furs  marked 
down  from  fifty-five  dollars  to  thirty.  I 
knew  the  old  bank  didn't  want  that  money 
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half  so  much  as  I  wanted  those  furs,  so  I 
went  in  and  bought  them.  They  are  just 
lovely,  Silas;  let  me  show  them  to  you;  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  throw  away  that 
twenty-five  dollars. ' ' 

It  was  useless  even  to  argue  with  her. 
He  ought  not  to  have  trusted  her  with  the 
money,  but  he  had  wanted  it  to  be  on  hand 
as  soon  as  the  bank  opened,  and  he  had  not 
thought  of  her  meddling  with  a  sealed  en- 
velope. He  scarcely  tasted  his  dinner, 
wondering  where  he  could  replace  that  thirty 
dollars.  There  was  but  one  resource,  hu- 
miliating as  it  seemed.  He  had  to  disturb 
at  his  meal  the  father  of  a  boy  he  was  tutor- 
ing evenings.  "  I  am  very  much  ashamed 
to  have  to  ask  you  again,"  he  said,  "but  I 
am  in  pressing  need  of  thirty  dollars,  which 
will  be  just  the  amount  due  Saturday  night. ' ' 

"  It  is  a  good  paymaster  that  pays  when 
the  work  is  done,"  said  the  man  crossly, 
taking  out  a  roll  of  bills.      ' '  I  will  advance 
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the  money  this  time,  but  hereafter  don't 
come  to  me  till  the  end  of  the  month." 

Silas  took  the  money  humbly,  and  at  the 
bank  had  to  use  the  last  pennies  in  his 
pocket  to  make  up  the  protest  fee. 

The  afternoon  was  a  hard  one,  and  he 
was  kept  at  school  till  supper  time.  He 
found  on  the  table  only  weak  tea,  the  sour 
bread,  and  prunes. 

"Isn't  there  some  of  the  cold  ham  left,, 
my  dear  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  gone." 

She  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess 
she  had  given  the  remaining  half  of  the  ham 
to  a  tramp  who  had  paid  her  a  compliment 
when  she  opened  the  door;  the  tramp  would 
not  have  been  in  the  least  ashamed  to  con- 
fess he  threw  it  over  the  first  fence  into  a 
back-yard. 

Silas  always  dreaded  the  evening;  two 
hours  with  a  boy  too  lazy  to  study,  whom 
he  was  expected  to  boost  into  college.     He 
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worked  away  with  him  patiently  but  more 
hopelessly  than  usual,  and  was  as  glad  as 
the  boy  when  nine  o'clock  came. 

On  the  way  home  he  met  his  physician. 
"  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you,"  he  said;  "  I 
meant  to  have  paid  tliat  last  bill  of  my 
wife's  long  ago." 

"  Don't  bother  over  it,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician;  "pay  it  when  you  can.  But  you 
need  a  physician  more  than  your  wife  does  ; 
you  are  working  and  worrying  yourself  into 
your  grave.  One  of  tliese  days  you  will 
snap  like  that;"  and  the  good  doctor  pulled 
apart  a  light  thread  he  had  between  his 
fingers. 

"01  know,  I  know,  doctor,"  the  teacher 
said;   "  I'm  going  to  l)e  more  careful." 

At  home  he  found  his  wife  propped  up 
in  bed  reading  a  novel  from  the  circulating 
library  and  munching  chocolates;  so  at  last 
he  was  free.  He  went  into  the  little  closet 
he  called  his  study,  unlocked  a  drawer,  and 
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took  out  the  one  thing  left  him  on  earth  to 
care  for,  his  book. 

He  had  printed  the  title-page  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  book,  and  he  loved  to  look  at 


The  Verbs  in  Mi 

With  illustrative  passajies  from 

Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 

Xenophon 

By  Silas  Strong 


New  York 
The  North  American  Hook  Company 


it.  •  He  saw  in  advance  the  notices  of  the 
book  as  they  would  stand  out  in  the  adver- 
tisements. 
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"  A  valuable  contril)ution  to  Greek  schol- 
arship.—  The  Nation. 

"In  this  volume  Mr.  Strong  has  shown 
the  patient  and  accurate  scholarship  which- 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  purely  Ger- 
man."—77/e  Critic. 

"A  charm  of  this  volume  is  that  the  au- 
thor has  illumined  his  pages  with  wit  and 
felicity  of  expression,  so  that  where  one 
looks  for  a  dry  desert  of  pedantry  he  finds 
an  oasis  of  literature."  —  The  Bookman. 

Before  beginning  his  work  he  always  in- 
dulged himself  in  looking  lovingly  through 
the  pages  of  manuscript,  now  and  then 
altering  a  word  or  a  phrase,  for  he  had  every 
sentence  in  memory;  often  when  enduring 
most  unpleasant  conversation  his  mind  in 
the  background  was  running  over  these 
pages  and  suggesting  here  and  there  an 
emendation. 

Some  people  would  think  it  was  a  narrow^ 
subject.     On  the  contrary  it  had  branched. 
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out  till  he  could  have  written  volumes  on 
volumes  upon  the  collateral  topics  it  had 
suggested.  But  he  had  held  himself  down 
strictly  to  the  topic  in  hand,  and  he  would 
surprise  the  world  when  his  book  showed 
them  the  wealth  of  interest  it  contained. 
It  was  a  joy  to  run  through  its  neat,  clearly 
written  pages.  The  agent  of  the  North 
American  Book  Company  had  assured  him 
that  firm  would  publish  it,  and  he  was  de- 
termined their  readers  should  find  the  man- 
uscript legible  and  attractive.  Perhaps  it 
would  delight  them  as  much  as  it  did  him. 
He  was  entitled  to  have  something  delight 
him.  Life  had  treated  him  hardly.  A 
loveless  childhbod,  a  struggling  youth,  an 
early  manhood  that  was  full  of  sacrifices; 
and  yet  always  the  ambition  to  be  satisfied 
only  with  the  best.  A  good  deal  that  had 
seemed  impossible  he  had  accomplished,  and 
the  rest  he  had  kept  striving  for.  Till  he  was 
married.     Yes,  that  was  the  turning-point. 
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She  had  come  to  school  an  inexperienced 
teacher;  as  soon  appeared,  an  inefficient 
teacher.  As  was  his  wont,  he  had  been 
kind  and  helpful,  but  she  leaned  on  him  as 
no  one  before  had  leaned  upon  him,  and  he 
grew  to  expect  her  clinging  and  to  like  it. 
She  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  known; 
to  his  rather  rugged  nature  her  saucy  little 
ways,  her  pouting  wilfulness  were  attractive. 
He  thought  himself  fortunate  to  marry  her. 
He  knew  she  needed  strengthening,  but  he 
thought  he  could  strengthen  her. 

When  they  came  back  to  their  liome  he 
said  to  her:  "Now  we  are  even  partners. 
My  salary  is  paid  to  me,  but  half  of  it  be- 
longs to  you,  and  I  shall  give  you  your  half 
every  month.  Here  is  a  bank-book  in  your 
own  name,  with  half  my  savings.  It  is 
yours;  do  what  you  will  with  it;  I  hope  you 
will  add  to  it.  The  expenses  of  the  house 
we  will  divide.  For  my  share  I  will  pay 
five  dollars  a  week;  if  it  costs  more  or  less 
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we  will  adjust  that  afterward.  Only  remem- 
ber, I  have  never  owed  a  dollar  in  my  life, 
and  we  must  pay  cash  for  everything." 

She  assented  in  her  pretty  way,  asked 
about  the  details  of  doing  banking,  and 
played  with  the  bills  he  gave  her  as  a  child 
plays  with  a  new  toy.  The  five  dollars  a 
week  evidently  proved  enough,  for  she  never 
asked  for  more.  Yet  she  bought  herself 
many  nice  things;  manifestly  she  was 
economical  and  a  good  manager. 

In  February  a  grocer  called  him  in  one 
day.  "I  don't  like  to  bother  you,"  he 
said,  "but  nothing  has  been  paid  on  your 
account  since  you  began  keeping  house,  and 
the  bill  is  getting  to  be  larger  than  I  can 
afford  to  carry." 

' '  Have  you  the  book  written  up  ?  "  asked 
Silas,  trying  to  conceal  the  trembling  of  his 
hands.  He  took  it  home  and  handed  it  to 
his  wife,  silently. 

"  Did  that  old  silly  tell  you  about  it?"  " 
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she  cried,  laughing  merrily;  "I  told  him 
to  keep  it  quiet  to  the  end  of  the  year;  we've 
been  having  such  a  good  time." 

"Have  you  other  bills?"  asked  Silas 
hoarsely. 

' '  0  yes,  lots  of  them ;  I  never  could  bear 
to  pay  money  for  necessities  when  there  are 
so  many  luxuries  I  need." 

"And  your  money  in  the  bank  is  gone,  I 
suppose?" 

"Long  ago;  every  time  I  see  the  cashier 
he  keeps  telling  me  my  account  is  overdrawn. 
You  don't  care,  do  you,  darling?"  she  said 
confidently,  nestling  up  into  him  for  an  ac- 
customed caress. 

It  really  meant  nothing  to  her.  Silas 
could  not  make  it  seem  anything  to  her. 
She  thought  it  was  horrid  to  make  so  much 
fuss  about  a  little  money  when  they  had 
been  so  happy  together. 

Silas  went  around  to  the  different  stores 
and  gathered  up  and  paid  the  bills.     When 
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that  was  done  his  savings  were  gone.  There- 
after he  gave  his  wife  a  small  allowance  for 
spending-money,  but  bought  the  groceries 
and  other  needed  things  himself.  Still  he 
found  himself  continually  in  unexpected 
debt.  The  ugliest  and  most  unnecessary 
furniture  was  bought  on  the  instalment 
plan;  costly  sets  of  books  were  subscribed 
for;  not  seldom  if  she  felt  like  achat  and  no 
one  came  in  she  called  up  the  physician, 
imagined  an  ailment,  and  had  twenty  min- 
utes conversation  that  cost  her  husband  two 
dollars. 

The  result  was  that  Silas  found  every 
month's  salary  mortgaged.  Creditors  be- 
came pressing,  he  had  to  give  notes,  there 
were  stores  he  did  not  dare  pass,  shopkeep- 
ers he  did  not  dare  meet.  He  hunted  up 
extra  work  to  do;  he  tutored  evenings  and 
on  Saturdays  and  in  vacations.  All  was 
useless;  his  wife's  extravagance  was  a  quick- 
sand. 
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Then  trouble  came  in  school.  Such  un- 
abated work  absorbed  his  vitality,  his  quick- 
ness and  keenness  of  thought,  sometimes  his 
good  nature.  He  was  still  retained,  but  he 
knew  his  hold  on  the  school  was  slight.  A 
domineering  man  openly  opposed  to  him 
had  been  elected  on  the  board  of  education 
and  made  president.  Partly  to  exasperate 
him  and  force  him  to  resign,  Silas  thought, 
this  man  had  put  in  as  vice-principal  a 
coarse  woman  from  his  own  office,  not  above 
suspicion. 

What  did  it  all  matter  ?  He  had  lost  his 
hold  on  the  school,  on  the  community,  on 
life.  He  did  not  need  the  doctor's  warning 
that  evening;  he  knew  his  days  were  few; 
he  had  been  living  on  nerve  for  months; 
it  could  not  last.  He  had  managed  to  keep 
up  insurance  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
a  separate  policy  that  provided  a  small  an- 
nuity for  his  widow;  he  had  a  right  to  die 
and  he  was  about  ready. 
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But  he  was  not  quite  ready;  this  book 
must  be  finished.  He  had  made  all  his 
citations  from  Homer  and  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  and  was  half  through  with 
Thucydides.  He  must  complete  these  last, 
and  then  he  could  put  the  final  touches  on 
his  book.  He  would  like  to  see  one  copy, 
complete  and  bound;  yes,  and  he  would 
like  to  read  what  the  reviewers  said  of  it; 
then  he  was  ready  to  go. 

But  he  must  get  to  work.  He  had  given 
too  much  time  to  reminiscences  to-night. 
It  must  be  nulla  dies  sine  linea  now;  no  night 
without  a  good  many  lines.  The  doctor 
had  said  he  would  go  suddenly;  he  could 
not  finish  the  book  too  soon. 

He  took  up  his  Thucydides.  It  was  a 
cheap  second-hand  copy  in  paper  binding 
from  worn  plates  and  soiled.  It  was  hard 
to  read,  for  his  sight  was  not  what  it  had 
been.  After  a  few  pages  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  open.      ' '  I  will  take  forty  winks 
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right  here,"  he  said;  "when  I  wake  up  I 
shall  be  fresh  enough  to  go  on."  So  he 
laid  his  head  upon  his  arm  and  slept.  His 
wife  found  him  so  in  the  morning,  the  light 
still  burning. 

Where  he  woke  up,  who  knows  ?     It  was 
not  in  this  world. 


Miss  Ripley's  Point  of  View 
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"  Miss  Eipley,  are  you  never  serious  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Harrington." 

"  Do  you  consider  life  a  farce  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  a  tragedy.  It  is  a  drama,  and 
I  try  not  to  miss  the  comedy  elements." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  make  fun  of 
everything  ?  " 

"I  think  it  is  right  to  get  fun  out  of 
everything." 

"  But  some  misfortunes  come  to  us  as 
trials." 

"  If  instead  of  fretting  we  get  amusement 
out  of  them  we  stand  the  trial." 

"  In  the  five  years  you  have  been  in  this 

school  I  have  never  seen  you  without  a  smile 

on  your  face.     When  your  features  are  in 

repose  they  beam  as  if  you  were  still  smil- 

(83) 
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ing.  Do  you  think  that  is  generous  where 
so  many  people  are  in  sorrow  ?  " 

"Assuredly;  to  remind  them  that  the 
world  is  not  all  sorrow." 

"You  know  Voltaire's  portrait;  do  you 
want  to  go  down  into  history  with  a  grin 
like  his  ?  " 

"  I  don't  expect  to  go  down  into  history, 
and  I  hope  you  don't  really  mean  to  call 
my  smile  a  grin.  But  Voltaire  laughed  at 
the  world;  I  laugh  with  it." 

"  Would  you  laugh  at  a  funeral  ?  " 

"I  would  not  look  lugubrious.  If  the 
man  was  good  he  is  better  off;  if  he  was 
bad,  his  family  are." 

"You  know  that  is  sophistry.  It  is  Just 
as  true  to  say  if  he  was  good  his  family  are 
to  be  pitied;  if  he  was  bad,  he  is." 

"Exactly;  and  as  you  have  your  choice 
of  the  points  of  view  why  not  choose  the 
cheerful  one  ?  " 

"  Xot  if  the  cheerful  view  is  flippant." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  was  flippant,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Grief  at  a  funeral  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  man's  worthiness,  and  I 
should  not  have  made  light  of  it." 

"Your  habit  of  making  light  of  things 
was  a  matter  of  comment  at  the  board  meet- 
ing last  night." 

"I  did  not  knovv  I  carried  it  so  far  as 
that.     What  was  said  ?  " 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  board  of  education 
to  say  that  your  services  as  teacher  in  the 
third  grade  have  terminated." 

"  Is  this  on  account  of  my  flippancy  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  instructed  to  give  a  reason." 

"Well,  I  have  been  here  five  years;  I  am 
grateful  to  them  for  being  patient  with  me 
so  long.  You  say  my  services  have  termi- 
nated ?  " 

*'Yes;  another  teacher  will  take  charge 
of  your  room  Monday  morning." 

"Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well;  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  finish  the  term,  knowing 
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my  work  was  not  approved.  I  should  have 
liked  to  say  good-bye;  but  then  it  is  better 
so;  I  should  probably  have  broken  down." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  recom- 
mendation? " 

"  No,  thank  you;  considering  the  facts  I 
could  not  expect  yo.u  to  give  me  one  that 
would  count  much.  Besides,  I  shall  never 
teach  again.  I  could  not  hope  to  have  such 
an  opportunity  elsewhere.  You  have  been 
kindness  itself,  everyone  has  been  good  to 
me,  and  the  schools  run  so  smoothly  it  is 
strange  I  have  not  been  carried  along  to 
success  in  spite  of  myself.  If  a  teacher 
could  not  succeed  here  she  could  not  any- 
where." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  yet.  I  have  always  saved 
part  of  my  salary,  so  I  can  afford  a  little 
time  to  decide.     Who  takes  my  place  ?  " 

"  Miss  Bronson." 

*'I  am  glad  of  that.     She  is  a  good  teach- 
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«r,  of  course;  and  she  has  the  dignity  and 
seriousness  that  I  lack;  but  she  is  also  a 
kind-hearted  woman  and  will  be  good  to  my 
little  ones.  You  remember  when  Johnny 
Field  had  the  typhoid  fever  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  His  sister  had  it  too.  She  was  one  of 
Miss  Bronson's  scholars  and  often  I  saw 
Miss  Bronson  there  calling,  and  bringing 
fruit,  and  visiting  when  she  could.  I  am 
so  glad  my  children  fall  to  her." 

"Miss  Bronson  told  me  she  usually  meant 
to  call  once  or  twice  on  her  children  when 
they  were  ill,  but  that  she  always  found  you 
there  doing  something  for  Johnny  and  so 
was  shamed  into  going  several  times  to  look 
after  his  sister." 

"0  well,  Johnny  Field  was  my  right 
bower.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
do  for  me.  Honestly,  I  believe  if  Johnny 
and  I  passed  Jim  Corbett  and  Mr.  Corbett 
looked  slightingly  at  me,  Johnny  would  offer 
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to  fight  him,  and  put  up  a  game  little  con- 
test at  that." 

"Yet  he  was  the  terror  of  Washington 
school.  We  transferred  him  and  his  sister 
because  he  made  life  miserable  for  his  teach- 
er there." 

"  I  suppose  she  had  not  learned  that  a 
leader  among  bad  boys  is  always  worth  get- 
ting hold  of.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  leader 
shows  he  has  character,  and  when  you  have 
made  him  your  friend  he  stays  put." 

"I  think  Rackny  Boyd  is  your  greatest 
triumph." 

"  Poor  little  Rackny  Boyd.  In  the  school 
she  came  from,  the  teacher  talked  one  day 
about  given  names  and  what  they  meant 
and  how  the  children  should  each  live  up- 
to  his  own.  This  is  usually  safe  enough,, 
for  most  names  represent  desirable  qualities. 
But  Rackny's  mother,  an  illiterate  woman, 
had  picked  her  name  out  of  a  classical  dic-^ 
tionary  because  she  thought  it  was  pretty 
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and  odd,  Araclme.  What  did  the  teacher 
do  but  go  straight  on  to  show  that  Rackny 
meant  spider,  and  to  hope  that  Eackny 
would  not  live  up  to  her  name." 

"  Nice  sort  of  teacher  to  have  round,  that 
woman;  must  have  been  fresh  out  of  the 
normal,  all  theory  and  no  gumption." 

"  She  meant  well,  and  no  doubt  tried  to 
smooth  it  over;  but  Rackny  had  an  active 
imagination,  and  when  she  came  here  it  was 
her  one  idea  that  she  was  named  spider  and 
could  not  help  being  one.  She  was  ghoul- 
ish. She  would  hide  in  corners  and  pounce 
out  on  little  children,  till  she  was  a  positive 
terror." 

"  How  did  you  transform  her  ?  " 

"  Easily  enough.  I  took  her  ofE  on  a 
long  walk,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  got 
her  confidence.  It  makes  the  tears  come 
now  when  I  think  how  that  poor  little  child 
explained  to  me  that  she  had  grown  to  be- 
lieve that  she  must  go  through  life  a  pariah, 
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lier  liand  against  everybody  and  everybody's 
against  her.  We  grown-up  people  do  not 
appreciate  how  real  imagination  is  to  chil- 
dren, how  far  it  carries  them,  and  what 
misery  it  brings  them." 

"But  how  did  you  cure  her  ?  " 
"  I  showed  her  what  a  useful  and  espec- 
ially artistic  animal  the  spider  is.  Most  of 
those  we  see  are  predatory,  but  that  is  a 
stage  in  the  life  of  all  animals,  and  already 
some  spiders  are  employed  in  weaving  the 
finest  fabrics,  beside  which  silk  seems  like 
linen-crash.  I  took  her  to  the  library  and 
showed  her  the  beautiful  webs  the  spider 
weaves,  and  told  her  that  so  far  as  her  name 
was  a  guide  it  should  lead  her  to  develop 
her  artistic  instincts,  which  I  had  already 
observed.  She  came  home  radiantly  happy, 
her  energy  was  diverted  into  drawing  and 
especially  into  handicraft;  she  is  to-day  as 
lovinsf  and  as  lovable  a  child  as  I  have  in 
school  and  perhaps  the  very  brightest." 
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"  How  about  that  little  Jew  hunchback?" 
"  Abe  Volinsky  ?  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  speak  of  him  to  Miss  Bronson.  He  has 
a  nervous  affection,  almost  like  St.  Vitus 
dance,  and  when  he  is  excited  his  features 
twitch  till  a  stranger  would  think  he  was 
making  faces." 

"  Pleasant  creature  to  have  about." 
•'  He  has  everything  against  him.  His 
father  is  a  peddler,  and  not  successful  like 
most  of  his  race,  so  they  are  very  poor  at 
home.  Tell  Miss  Bronson  to  make  some 
excuse  to  give  Abe  a  square  meal  every  week 
or  so,  and  she  will  enjoy  seeing  him  eat 
better  than  any  dinner  she  ever  had." 

"  I  should  think  the  other  children  would 
make  fun  of  him." 

"Make  fun  of  Abe  ?  There  isn't  a 
scholar  in  my  room — in  the  third  grade — 
who  doesn't  love  him.  He  is  the  dearest 
little  fellow,  affectionate  and  grateful ;  keen, 
too — he  makes  lots  of  shrewd  remarks;  he 
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does  more  than  any  other  scholar  in  the  room 
to  lighten  up  recitations.  Make  fun  of  him  ! 
Why,  a  big  boy  from  outside  tried  it  last 
week,  and  two  of  my  little  men  gave  the 
bully  a  sound  thrashing." 

"Arthur  Hope  one  of  them  ?  " 
"Yes,  Arthur  Hope  and  Enfus  Brown." 
"Arthur  Hope's  father  told  me  his  son 
got  a  black  eye." 

"  He  did,  but  he  gave  the  out-of-town 
boy  a  pair  of  black  eyes.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  him.  The  big  boy  was  flounder- 
ing about  wildly  but  one  of  his  blows  hap- 
pened to  hit  Arthur  square  and  it  knocked 
him  down.  Up  he  jumped,  one  eye  closed 
but  game  to  the  finish,  and  the  way  he 
sailed  into  that  big  boy  was  a  delight. 
I  was  never  so  proud  of  a  scholar  in  my 
life." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  saw 
this  fight  and  let  it  go  on  ?  " 

"  See  it  ?     I  gloried  in  it;  I  would  have 
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taken  a  hand  mj'self  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary." 

"But  fighting  is  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  rules  and  regulations." 

"On  the  school  premises,  Mr.  Harrington. 
This  was  off  the  premises,  and  the  school 
law  of  this  state  gives  the  teacher  no  author- 
ity off  the  school  grounds." 

"  But  the  spirit  is  the  same,  and  instead 
of  preventing  fighting  you  encouraged  it. 
That  is  defying  the  authority  of  the  school 
board." 

"Then  I  shall  defy  it  always,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. There  are  a  good  many  things  I 
want  my  boys  to  be,  but  one  thing  I  feel 
they  must  be — brave,  ready  to  tight  if  need 
be  to  protect  the  weak,  even  against  odds. 
That  is  the  virtus  of  the  Romans,  the  manly 
element,  the  back-bone  of  a  boy." 

"Then  why  not  substitute  boxing  for 
arithmetic,  and  have  daily  sparring 
matches  ?  " 
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"  That  isn't  the  point,  at  all.  It  isn't  a 
matter  of  skill  with  the  fists,  any  more  than 
with  the  sword  or  with  pistols.  A  man 
might  be  an  expert  with  all  of  them,  and 
yet  an  arrant  coward;  in  fact,  becoming  an 
expert  is  a  si^n  of  cowardice,  a  desire  to 
have  advantage  of  your  opponent.  What  I 
mean  by  bravery  is  the  ready  spirit  of  pro- 
test against  injustice  which  does  not  consider 
the  odds  but  jumps  in  and  compels  a 
bully  to  desist." 

"It  gave  Arthur  Hope  a  black  eye." 

"It  did  not  make  him  run  away  or  cease 
to  fight  or  fail  to  win." 

"You  seem  fond  of  your  children,  Miss 
Ripley." 

"Fond  of  them?  Why,  Mr.  Harrington, 
you  know  what  a  dear  lot  of  children  I  have 
there.  You  remember  when  I  was  out  two 
or  three  days  with  a  sprained  ankle  ?  " 

"When  you  pulled  Fanny  Huso  out  from 
under  the  horses'  feet  ?  " 
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"Yes.  It  was  clumsy  of  me,  but  I  saw 
her  so  suddenly  aud  had  to  spring  for  her. 
Well,  what  do  you  suppose  my  children  did? 
Held  a  meeting  after  school,  and  appointed 
a  committee — a  committee,  if  you  please, 
in  the  third  grade — to  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  sorry  they  were  and  how  much  they 
loved  me,  and  that  they  were  going  to  be- 
have better  and  study  harder  while  I  was 
out  than  they  ever  had  when  I  was  there. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  seven-year- 
olds  ?  " 

"I  think  they  kept  their  word.  The 
substitute  I  sent  said  if  all  rooms  were  like 
yours,  teaching  would  be  a  rocking-chair." 

"  Then  once  last  year,  I  was  giving  an 
object  lesson  on  sunshine.  What  is  it,  I 
asked,  that  makes  everything  where  it  is 
cheerful;  that  lights  up  everything  and 
makes  life  seem  worth  living;  that  you  wel- 
come in  the  morning,  and  at  night  part 
from  with  regret;  that  treats  rich  and  poor 
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alike,  beaming  upon  everybody,  and  every- 
body's friend,  so  that  if  it  comes  in  unex- 
pectedly yon  feel  like  clapping  hands?  My 
children  all  rose  out  of  their  seats,  they  were 
so  eager  to  tell  me,  and  when  I  asked 
what,  they  said,  'It  is  you,  teacher,  of 
course.'  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Lapham  told  me  about  that." 
"She  was  there  and  she  didn't  like  it. 
She  said  the  lesson  must  be  given  very  awk- 
wardly to  bring  out  such  a  wild  answer. 
She  was  right  enough  about  that;  I  never 
was  good  at  development  lessons;  I  haven't 
originality  or  imagination  enough.  But 
wasn't  it  dear  of  the  children?  You  see  I 
have  to  wipe  my  eyes  now  when  I  think  how 
earnest  and  eager  and  sure  they  were.  I 
hope  1  shall  always  have  grown-up  friends, 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  could  not  live  without 
friends  among  the  little  ones." 

"They  seem  to  be  equally  your  friends  in 
every  class." 
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"Yes.  I  thought  the  first  year  I  should 
never  again  find  such  children  as  I  promoted, 
and  they  were  darlings;  but  some  way  it 
seems  as  though  every  year  the  children 
that  came  to  me  had  greater  possibilities. 
I  thinii:  it  is  partly  the  teachers  below;  you 
won't  easily  find  better  first  and  second 
primary  teachers  than  those  in  our  build- 
ing— in  the  Lincoln.  Why,  when  Miss 
Eawlings's  class  comes  to  me  she  spends 
hours  telling  me  their  little  individualities, 
which  I  shall  have  to  press,  which  I  shall 
have  to  hold  back,  what  defects  in  their 
home  life  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  all  that.  It  makes  it  so  easy  to  under- 
stand them  and  get  them  into  smooth 
working." 

.  "She  told  me  she  got  that  idea  from  you, 
because  you  always  do  it  when  you  send  up 
your  class." 

"Perhaps  I  was  the  first  to  do  it,  but  she 
fell  right  in  with  it.     They  all  do.     I  don't 
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believe  you  have  another  building  where  the 
teachers  work  together  as  they  do  in  ours; 
I  mean  in  tiie  Lincoln." 

"There  is  some  complaint  that  the  prin- 
cipal is  cross." 

"  Miss  Lapham?  0  it  isn't  fair  to  say 
that.  She  has  such  a  high  ideal  of  teach- 
ing that  it  discourages  her  to  see  how  we 
fail  of  our  opportunities." 

"There  is  a  feeling  that  she  has  grown 
to  be  a  fat,  lazy,  selfish  old  maid." 

"Who  could  have  said  such  a  thing? 
Unmarried,  yes;  portly,  yes;  conditions 
that  are  no  fault  of  hers,  probably.  But 
lazy,  selfish  ?  You  never  heard  any  teacher 
of  hers  say  so.  " 

"Yes,  1  have;  you  are  the  only  one  of 
her  teachers  I  have  not  heard  say  so;  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  since  you 
came  into  the  building  she  has  never  had  a 
good  word  to  say  of  you." 

"That's  just  it;  she  has  such  a  high  ideal ; 
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if  I  could  be  such  a  teacher  as  she  wanted 
me  to  be  and  tried  to  make  me,  you  would 
never  have  discharged  me." 

"Who  said  anything  about  discharging 
you?" 

"You  said  my  services  had  terminated." 

"As  teacher  in  the  third  grade.  Last 
night  you  were  elected  principal  of  the 
■school,  to  begin  tomorrow." 

"Then  this  has  all  been  another  of  your 
horrid  Jokes!  Mr.  Harrington,  some  day  I 
«hall  stop  forgiving  you." 

"Not  to-day,  I  hope." 

"No,  not  to-day.  To-day  I  would  forgive 
anybody  anything  if  I  really  am  not  to  be 
•dropped  from  Lincoln  school.  It  was  hard 
to  think  nobody  wanted  me  there  any  more." 

"You  are  the  one  thing  we  do  want  there. 
We  would  keep  you  if  we  had  to  give  up  all 
the  rest.     We  are  giving  up  Miss  Lapham." 

"0  Mr.  Harrington,  that  is  a  mistake. 
You  mean   to  be   very  good  to  me,  but  I 
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would  a  himdred  times  rather  stay  where  I 
am  with  my  dear  little  third-graders.  Did 
you  drop  Miss  Lapham  V  " 

"Yes.  She  was  summoned  before  the  board 
for  reprimand,  and  made  herself  so  dis- 
agreeable that  her  resignation  was  called  for 
on  the  spot." 

"I  hope  you  will  reconsider  that.  It  will 
break  her  heart  to  leave  Lincoln  school. 
Think  what  it  was  to  me  to  give  up  my 
room  after  five  years,  and  she  has  been  here 
thirty." 

"She  has  been  here  too  long;  thirty 
years  too  long,  I  think.  Her  style  of  dis- 
cipline belongs  to  a  past  age.  We  want  you 
to  make  the  spirit  of  your  third  grade 
room  permeate  the  building." 

"You  give  me  too  much  credit.  The 
children  come  to  me  with  their  bad  habits 
corrected,  and  with  a  love  of  school  already 
instilled.  Put  me  iu  another  building  and 
I  might  fail  entirely  even  as  a  grade  teacher 
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and  you  haven't  any  reason  at  all  to  think 
that  I  should  make  a  good  principal." 

"Tnt,  tut,  little  woman,  you  are  impugn- 
ing the  judgment  of  your  superior  officers. 
We  take  the  responsibility.  Miss  Lap- 
ham  goes  anyway;  the  only  question  is 
whether  we  put  you  in  principal  or  some 
outsider." 

"Then  I  will  accept;  we  are  all  work- 
ing together  so  nicely  now  I  don't  want  to 
take  chances  on  somebody  with  different 
ideals.  But  why  did  you  tell  me  in  such  a 
roundabout  way,  Mr.  Harrington  ?  " 

"I  wanted  to  put  your  cheerfulness  to 
the  supreme  test.  As  I  expected,  you  never 
whimpered.  A  sunny  disposition  like 
yours  is  the  greatest  endowment  I  know. 
It  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Lincoln  school 
and  to  the  whole  city." 

"You  were  always  too  kind  to  me,  Mr. 
Harrington." 

"But  this  is  not  my  individual  judgment. 
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Miss  Eipley ;  I  was  instructed  to  say  this  by 
the  board  of  education." 

"There  I  go  again.  This  is  a  regular 
April  afternoon  for  showers,  but  they  are 
sun-showers.  You  are  all  spoiling  me,  but, 
really,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  will  try  hard  to 
be  something  like  what  you  seem  to  think  I 
am.  Still,  do  you  think  it  was  right  to  make 
fun  of  my  fears?" 

"I  think  it  is  right  to  get  fun  out  of 
everything." 

"Xowyouare  making  si3ort  of  me  again, 
but  I  am  too  happy  to  protest.  Good-night,^ 
Mr.  Punch." 

"Good*night,  Miss  Sunshine." 


The  Bogus  Twenties 
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The  pilot  boat  had  disappeared  over  the 
horizon  and  the  last  tie  that  bound  the  big 
steamer  to  America  was  severed.  Marion 
leaned  on  the  rail  and  gazed  happily  east- 
ward. Her  dream  was  realized.  She  would 
step  from  this  steamer  upon  the  shores  of 
France  —  France  she  had  longed  for  years 
to  see.  Since  that  year  in  the  little  private 
school  of  Madame  Riviere,  sunniest-hearted 
of  all  the  teachers  she  had  known,  she  had 
longed  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Loire  of 
which  Madame  had  told  her  so  much  in  such 
loving  accents. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  she  had  majored  in  French, 
and  her  three  years  teachiug  had  been 
mostly  of  that  tongue.  She  knew  the  liter- 
ature of  France,  she  knew  its  history,  she 
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knew  its  geography, with  memories  clustered 
about  every  name.  After  a  few  days  in 
Paris,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  great  pul- 
sating heart  of  the  nation,  she  was  going 
south,  to  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers, 
Angouleme,  travelling  by  little  stages,  stay- 
ing long  in  a  place,  trying  to  see  the  land 
as  her  heroes  had  seen  it,  from  Joan  of  Arc 
to  the  degenerates  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
family. 

When  she  had  reached  Bayonue,  she 
would  go  east  along  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  make  her  way  by  easy  stages  to 
Toulouse,  Perpignan,  Montpellier,  and 
Toulon.  Then  north  again  through  Taras- 
con,  Aries,  with  its  preity  women,  to  Avig- 
non, Valence,  Lyons,  and  so  on.  She 
would  have  no  fixed  plans.  The  whole  year 
was  before  her  and  nothing  should  hurry 
her.  While  she  enjoyed  a  place  she  would 
stay  there;  when  it  lost  its  zest  she  would 
move  on.      It   was  to  be  a  long,   untram- 
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melled  vacation,  and  yet  it   was  to  be  the 
most  profitable  year  of  her  life. 

It  had  required  much  self-denial  to  save 
the  money.  The  little  patrimony  that 
came  to  her  as  a  friendless  orphan  had 
barely  paid  her  way  through  college,  and  it 
had  not  been  easy  to  practise  all  the  econo- 
mies required  to  keep  intact  this  entire 
third  year's  salary.  Yet  here  it  was,  thirty 
twenty-dollar  bills.  She  could  feel  the  roll 
move  up  and  down  as  she  breathed.  An 
older  teacher  in  the  school  had  advised  her 
to  take  her  money  in  this  form;  she  said 
American  banknotes  were  now  so  well  known 
in  France  that  in  any  considerable  place 
she  could  get  a  hundred  francs  for  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill,  which  would  be  on  the  whole  as 
favorable  exchange  as  she  could  expect; 
that  she  could  scatter  the  banknotes  about 
her  inner  clothing  so  that  the  loss  of  any 
one  package  would  not  be  fatal,  as  in  case 
of  a  draft  or  a  letter  of  credit;  and  that  the 
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American  money  would  be  less  tempting  to 
a  thief  because  it  could  be  so  easily  traced. 

She  had  provided  against  any  possible  loss 
of  this  money  that  meant  so  much  to  her. 
She  had  not  e\en  cashed  the  last  year's 
monthly  orders,  because  if  she  put  the 
money  into  a  savings-bank,  tliat  might  fail, 
while  the  board  of  education  was  sure  to  be 
responsible.  How  the  old  treasurer  of  the 
board,  who  was  also  cashier  of  the  bank, 
had  stared  at  her  when  she  presented  her 
ten  orders  together  and  asked  for  ten  twenty- 
dollar  bills.  He  was  so  unpleasantly  inquis- 
itive about  it.  What  was  it  to  him  why  she 
wanted  the  money  in  that  form  ?  Why 
should  he  look  so  relieved  when  she  told  him 
she  was  going  to  spend  the  money  in  France? 

There  were  stories  about  that  old  cashier. 
Some  people  said  he  would  turn  up  in  Can- 
ada one  of  these  days;  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  his  last  election 
as  treasurer.     Well,  he  might  go  to  Canada 
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for  all  Marion  cared:  he  couldn't  take  her 
six  hundred  dollars  with  him.  What  a  com- 
fort there  was  in  that  roll,  pulsating  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  as  she  breathed. 

One  thing  was  curious;  he  had  not  given 
her  these  bills  out  of  the  drawer,  but  had 
gone  into  an  inner  room,  where  she  heard 
snipping  as  of  a  pair  of  scissors;  and  when 
he  brought  them  to  her  they  were  all  new 
and  fresh  and  just  alike;  it  was  almost  as  if 
he  made  them  himself.  What  if — but  no, 
that  was  absurd;  he  couldn't  do  that;  he 
would  not  dare  do  that;  that  would  be  worse 
than  skipping  to  Canada.  But  why  was  he 
so  anxious  to  be  sure  she  would  not  use  the 
bills  in  America  ?  She  might  pass  them  in 
France,  and  it  would  be  weeks,  months  per- 
haps, before  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  counterfeit,  and  the  guilt  brought 
home  to  him.  If  he  were  making  or 
passing  false  money,  this  would  be  a  re- 
markable opportunity.     But  of  course  the 
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thought    was    preposterous,  uud  she  tried 
to  obliterate  it. 

It  would  persist,  and  to  be  able  to  think 
of  something  else,  she  went  down  to  her 
cabin.  She  was  to  have  shared  the  room 
with  some  unknown  woman,  but  she. found 
only  her  own  luggage  there,  and  the 
stewardess  thought  it  certain  the  other  oc- 
cupant had  missed  the  steamer.  So  much 
the  better;  she  would  have  the  whole  room 
to  herself.  So  she  locked  the  door  and  ex- 
amined the  money.  She  had  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  stow  it  away,  so  it  was 
still  in  the  package  as  it  had  been  handed  to 
her,  in  crisp,  unfolded  bills, bent  over  so 
that  the  ends  might  touch,  and  held  by  a 
light  rubber  band.  They  were  national  bank 
bills,  all  on  the  same  bank,  the  bank  where 
she  had  drawn  the  money.  The  cashier 
himself  had  signed  them.  As  she  examined 
them  closely  she  was  startled;  she  saw  that 
the    engraving  was  coarse,  and  as  she  fin- 
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gered  the  paper  and  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
it  did  not  seem  to  her  like  the  bank  bills 
she  was  used  to.  There  was  a  picture  in 
the  left-hand  corner  of  a  man  firing  a  gun, 
the  lines  so  coarse  that  they  might  have 
been  scratched  with  a  pin;  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  woman  dancing  a  can-can,  with  a 
face  like  a  laundress.  The  government 
would  never  have  permitted  such  a  design. 
The  red,  too,  was  nearer  brown  than  red,  a 
cheap  imitation,  and  altogether  the  bogus- 
ness  was  apparent.  She  had  a  single  dollar 
left  of  previous  savings,  and  a  glance  showed 
that  it  was  of  far  different  quality  of  paper 
and  workmanship. 

It  was  too  true — the  new  bills  were  not 
only  counterfeits,  but  cheap  counterfeits. 
If  she  had  not  been  in  a  hurry  and  taken 
their  genuineness  for  granted,  she  might 
have  detected  the  cheat  and  exposed  the 
cashier  on  the  spot.  To  think  of  his  daring 
to   impose  on  her  like  that;  he  should  be 
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well  punished  when  she  got  back.  When 
she  got  back ;  how  was  she  to  get  back  ? 
She  counted  her  other  money.  She  had 
hoped  to  have  enough  of  that  to  take  her  to 
Paris  and  leave  |her  twenties  intact,  but 
there  had  been  unexpected  expenses  in  get- 
ting to  the  steamer,  and  she  had  just  $1.46 
left.  Even  if  she  had  had  money  enough 
to  send  a  cablegram,  there  was  not  in  all 
America  a  person  to  whom  she  would  feel 
at  liberty  to  appeal.  She  had  a  gold  watch, 
but  it  had  been  her  mother's  and  would  not 
pawn  for  more  than  the  weight  of  the  gold. 
She  had  no  other  jewelry,  and  had  brought 
only  simple  and  indispensable  clothing. 
Her  money  would  hardly  land  her  at  the 
cheapest  lodging-house  in  Havre,  and  she 
did  not  see  how  she  could  exist  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  there. 

She  wondered  whether  it  would  be  legiti- 
mate for  her  to  store  away  a  few  pounds  of 
crackers  to  take  ashore.     Passengers  squan- 
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dered  food  so  on  board;  she  was  daiuty  in 
her  own  table  habits,  and  never  took  more 
than  she  was  pretty  sure  to  eat.  The  com- 
pany would  not  be  a  loser  by  her  if  she 
should  lay  by  some  little  supply  of  this  food 
of  which  so  large  a  proportion  was  flung  to 
the  fishes.  At  least,  she  would  be  justified 
in  keeping  what  she  really  wanted  and 
would  otherwise  have  eaten;  within  a  fort- 
night a  single  biscuit  might  stand  between 
her  and  starvation. 

The  gong  sounded  for  dinner  and  she 
went  in;  but  she  was  ashamed  to  order,  for 
she  had  no  money  to  give  the  steward  for 
his  expected  fee  at  the  end  of  the  voyage 
She  responded  coldly  to  the  slight  advances 
made  by  her  neighbors,  for  she  felt  that  she 
was  travelling  under  false  pretences,  unable 
to  pay  her  way.  She  retired  early  to  her 
cabin,  and  thought,  thought,  thought. 

During  the  night  a  new  fear  struck  her. 
What   if    it    were  discovered  she  had  this 
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counterfeit  money?  At  the  dock  they 
would  examine  her  for  dutiable  articles;  if 
they  found  these  bills  they  might  arrest  her. 
She  would  be  friendless  and  penniless;  there 
would  belong  imprisonment;  perhaps  con- 
viction. Would  it  not  be  better  surrep- 
tiously  to  throw  the  money  overboard  ?  If 
hers  had  only  been  an  outside  room  with 
the  porthole  open,  she  would  have  done  so 
on  the  instant,  but  as  it  was  she  must  delay. 
The  next  morning  she  was  not  feeling 
well,  and  she  felt  she  must  get  on  deck  as 
soon  as  possible.  She  had  expected  to  rent 
a  steamer  chair,  but  those  five  francs  must 
now  be  saved;  so  she  sat  on  a  bench  and 
covered  her  lap  as  well  as  she  could  with  a 
heavy  shawl.  A  kindly  looking  old  gentle- 
man, whom  she  vaguely  remembered  to  have 
seen  at  the  table,  observing  her  greenish- 
yellow  color  and  that  she  was  shivering 
under  her  wrap  blown  about  by  the  breeze, 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  begged  her  to  take 
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it.  She  refused,  rather  frigidly  she  thought, 
but  without  in  the  least  lessening  his 
eagerness  to  serve  her.  She  was  not  in  a 
■condition  to  resist,  and  in  spite  of  herself 
she  was  soon  ensconsed  in  his  chair  and 
wrapped  up  in  his  capacious  blankets.  "  I 
■did  not  know  one  could  be  miserable  so  com- 
fortably," she  sighed  as  he  tucked  her  in. 
She  saw  him  in  conversation  with  the 
deck  steward,  after  which  the  steward  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  was  thereafter 
most  attentive  to  her.  In  spite  of  herself 
she  grew  to  look  upon  the  old  gentleman's 
chair  as  her  own,  and  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  some  one  of  the  unoccupied 
chairs  near  by,  chatting  to  her,  reading  to 
her,  making  keen  but  usually  kinrdly  criti- 
cisms on  the  people  who  paced  by  them,  up 
and  down  the  deck.  What  she  particularly 
.appreciated  was  that  he  betrayed  no  person- 
al curiosity.  He  never  told  her  any- 
thing of  himself,  and  he  never  attempted  to 
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•  learu  anything  about  her.  They  were  sim- 
ply coDirades  for  the  journey. 

He  did  much  to  divert  her  thoughts,  but 
still  the  weight  lay  heavy  upon  her:  what 
should  she  do  when  she  reached  shore?  It 
was  not  till  the  last  night,  when  they  were 
going  up  the  harbor,  that  the  old  gentleman 
spoke.  "You  have  a  heavy  burden  on  your 
mind,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  together  by 
the  rail,  half  hidden  between  two  boats; 
"won't  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  Perhaps  I 
can  help  you." 

She  had  anticipated  this  question,  and 
had  planned  an  evasive  answer;  but  when  it 
came,  the  longing  was  too  great,  and  she 
told  him  the  whole  story. 

"Let  me  see  the  notes,"  he  said  gravely. 

She  took  them  from  her  bosom,  and  he- 
examined  them  under  the  electric  light. 
"They  are  very  clumsily  executed,"  he  said. 
"It  needs  only  a  glance  to  see  that  they  are 
bogus.    The  paper  is  cheap,  the  engraving  is- 
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coarse,  the  feeling  of  the  bills  is  a  sure  de- 
tection to  one  accustomed  to  handle  money. 
See?"     And  he  handed  them  back  to  her. 

She  felt  of  them  and  recognized  how  cheap 
they  seemed.     She  had  been  so  easily  gulled. 

"In  France,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  a  seri- 
ous thing  to  have  counterfeit  money  in  pos- 
session. In  America,  the  crime  is  to  pass 
it.  In  France,  even  to  have  it  upon  one  is 
a  criminal  offence.  You  must  burn  it  or 
throw  it  overboard." 

She  was  about  to  cast  the  roll  into  the 
water  but  he  restrained  her.  "It  would  not 
sink,"  he  said  ;  "it  might  be  discovered  and 
traced,  and  you  would  be  worse  off  than 
before.  Give  it  to  me."  She  handed  the 
bills  to  him,  and  he  put  them  into  a 
small  canvas  bag  he  used  to  carry  coppers. 
"We  will  sacrifice  half  a  dozen  two-sou 
pieces  to  this,"  he  said,  and  he  dropped  the 
coins  back  into  the  bag,  drew  the  strings 
together,   and    handed   it    to    her,      "Now 
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throw  it  as  far  as  you  can,"  he  said,  "and 
may  all  your  troubles  sink  with  it." 

She  threw  the  little  bag  far  out,  and  felt 
that  at  least  one  danger  was  forever  escaped. 

"But  how  are  you  to  live?"  he  asked. 

Alas!  she  could  not  tell. 

"Could  you  teach  ?"  he  continued. 

"That  is  my  only  trade,"  she  replied. 

"Are  you  by  any  chance  a  college  gradu- 
ate ? 

"Of  Bryn  Mawr." 

"  Would  you  prepare  two  daughters  of  an 
American  family  over  here  for  college  ?" 

"I  should  delight  to." 

"How  curiously  things  come  about.  One 
of  my  chief  missions  on  this  visit  was  to 
bring  bafk  with  me  a  tutor  for  these  two 
girls,  neighbors  of  ours.  I  had  a  woman 
engaged,  I  paid  her  passage,  I  supposed  it 
was  all  settled,  but  she  is  not  on  board." 

"Was  the  number  of  her  room  212  ?" 

"Exactly;  how  did  you  know?" 
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"That  is  my  number.  A  lady  engaged 
passage  but  she  did  not  appear." 

"Still  more  wonderful  coincidence.  Now 
will  you  protect  my  good  faith  by  assuming 
to  be  the  very  one  I  engaged,  and  come 
home  with,  me  at  once  ?  The  salary  will  be 
live  hundred  dollars  and  all  expenses.  The 
family  are  going  to  travel  this  year  in  south- 
ern France.  They  are  the  nicest  of  people, 
and  you  will  be  the  companion  and  friend 
as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the  young  ladies." 

"You  overwhelm  me;  how  can  I  thank 
you?" 

"Don't  thank  me.  I  have  a  daughter 
about  your  age;  I  am  treating  you  as  I 
should  like  to  have  some  man  treat  her,  if 
she  happened  to  be  placed  as  you  are." 

"It  is  not  a  time  for  words,"  cried 
Marion,  grasping  his  hand  in  both  hers  and 
pressing  a  kiss  upon  it,  not  unaccompanied 
by  tears.  "If  all  men  were  like  you,  life 
would  be  easier  for  us  women." 
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''Probably  most  men  are  like  me,  if  you 
would  only  trust  them  as  you  trust  me," 
he  said.  But  she  shook  her  head  incredu- 
lously. 

While  he  went  below  to  finish  packing, 
Marion  stood  looking  up  at  the  stars  and 
blessing  her  benefactor.  One  of  the  ship's 
oflficers  approached. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  your 
friend  who  has  just  left  you  is  very  uncom- 
fortable. World  you  mind  coming  down  to 
his  cabin?" 

"To  his  cabin  ?     Would  it  be— V" 

"Perfectly, mademoiselle;  there  are  others 
there." 

She  hurried  down,  and  at  the  door  of  his 
room  she  stopped  in  astonishment.  The 
kind  old  man  was  handcuffed,  two  officers 
stood  guard  over  him  and  the  captain  of  the 
ship  was  there. 

"May  I  ask  the  lady,"  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, "if  this  money  is  hers?" 
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Then  she  was  to  be  arrested  after  all  for 
this  counterfeit  money;  and  what  was  worse, 
her  benevolent  friend  was  to  suffer  on  her 
account.  "But  I  assure  you,"  she  cried, 
wringing  lier  hands,  "I  threw  it  over- 
board." 

"You  thought  you  threw  it  overboard," 
corrected  the  officer;  "this  confidence  man, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  slickest  in  the  business, 
pretended  to  put  your  bills  into  the  bag, 
but  in  reality  put  them  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  You  threw  overboard  his  dix-cen- 
time  peices;  he  kept  your  twenty-dollar 
bills.  He  told  you  they  were  counterfeit, 
didn't  he?" 

"Why  certainly;  I  knew  that." 

"And  asked  you  to  give  them  to  him  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  have  done  the  United  Slates  gov- 
ernment a  great  service.  This  fellow 
skipped  a  steamer  earlier  than  we  expected, 
before  we  had  the  extradition  papers  made 
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out;  I  was  wondering  on  what  charge  we 
could  hold  him  until  the  next  vessel  ar- 
rived. Fortunately  he  took  your  money 
inside  the  French  waters,  and  we  can  hold 
him  for  swindling." 

"But  he  was  only  helping  me  to  get  rid  of 
my  counterfeit  money." 

"Counterfeit  fiddlesticks.  That  money 
was  made  by  the  United  States  government, 
and  is  as  genuine  as  any  bills  ever  printed." 

"But  it  seemed  so  different." 

"To  you,  because  you  some  way  got  the 
notion  it  was  bogus.  See  here,  I  have  laid  in 
a  lot  of  French  money  and  I  would  rather 
have  American  because  I  have  got  through 
my  job  sooner  then  I  expected.  There  are 
three  thousand-franc  notes,  and  here  are 
three  hundred-franc  notes.  Take  them  in 
exchange;  it  is  about  what  I  should  have  to 
pay  in  Paris  for  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  government  can  afford  to  be  liberal  with 
you.      Take    these   and    let   me  keep  your 
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thi/ty    twenty-dollar    bills.      The    captain 
will  tell  you  whether  I  am  reliable." 
J^    "The    gentleman    is   an   officer   of    the 
United  States  of  America,"  said  the    cap- 
tain, respectfully.!! 

Marion  |took  the  big  odd-looking  notes 
and  smoothed  them  out  in  her  hand  thought- 
fully. 

"You  will  know  bank-notes  better  next 
time,"  said  the  officer,  tauntingly. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  still  thoughtfully,  "but 
I  am  not  sure  I  shall  know  men  better." 
Then  she  looked  at  the  benevolent  old  gen- 
tleman, so  manifestly  a  crimioal.  "Any- 
way, you  were  kind  to  me  when  I  was  sea- 
sick," she  said  ;^"I  thank  you  for  that." 


The  Widow's  Might 


THE   WIDOW'S    MIGHT 


I 

September  4 
So  I  am  really  principal  of  the  Leomin- 
ster school.  It  is  a  high  honor  for  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  to  have  charge  of  four- 
teen teachers  and  six  hundred  pupils.  But 
scholarship  and  character  tell.  I  am  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  man,  and  my  reputation  never 
has  been  questioned.  If  I  have  risen  so 
high  at  twenty-three,  what  may  I  not  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  ?  A  professorship 
in  my  alma  mater  certainly  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  and  perhaps  I  may  reach  the 
presidency.  Somebody  says  genius  is  the 
capacity  for  hard  work.  That  much  I  al- 
ready have,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  wholly 
lacking  in  some  of  the  other  elements  of 
(127) 
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genius.  A  high  school  principal  at  twenty- 
three  ;  I  have  my  pou  sto  to  move  the  world 
with. 

This  first  day  has  started  out  pleasantly. 
The  pupils  seem  disposed  to  obedience,  and 
the  teachers  received  me  cordially.  The  pre- 
ceptress, Mrs.  Hawk,  was  especially  genial. 
She  has  been  here  so  long,  she  says,  that  the 
routine  is  familiar  to  her,  and  she  will  find 
it  a  pleasure  to  help  me  in  every  way.  At 
the  teachers  meeting  after  school,  she  inter- 
rupted me  several  times  to  explain  how 
things  had  been  managed  here,  and  I  noticed 
in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  teachers,  a  Miss 
Brown,  &  mocking  light,  as  though  she 
thought  I  was  being  bossed  by  Mrs.  Hawk. 
Miss  Brown  will  find  that  I  am  not  to  be 
bossed  by  anybody,  and  that  she  herself  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Hawk  will  have  to  come  when 
I  whistle.  I  think  I  am  going  to  have 
trouble  with  Miss  Brown  ;  she  shows  leBS 
deference  than  the  others.       The   teacher's 
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first  duty  is  to  be  respectful  and  loyal  to  her 
principal,  and  I  foresee  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  I  shall  have  to  take  care  that  Miss 
Brown's  contract  is  not  renewed. 

II 

November  24 
I  had  a  rebuke  to-day  that  stung  like  a 
whip,  and  yet  it  was  wholly  deserved.  Be- 
fore the  afternoon  session  I  was  chatting 
with  the  teachers  about  closing  the  school 
for  Thanksgiving,  and  I  made  some  flippant 
remarks  about  it,  saying  it  was  no  thanks- 
giving for  the  turkeys,  and  that  it  might 
better  be  called  Turkey-guzzling  day.  I 
even  took  up  the  govenor's  proclamation 
and  read  it  in  parody,  assuming  to  do  so  ex 
tempore,  though  really  I  had  worked  it  up 
beforehand.  The  other  teachers  were  great- 
ly tickled,  laughing  almost  to  tears,  but  I 
observed  that  Miss  Brown  kept  her  face 
turned  away.     She  managed  to  go  out  last. 
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and  to  say  in  low  but  distinct  tones  as  she 
passed  my  desk,  ' '  There  are  a  good  many 
things  a  man  can  afford  to  be  without  ;  rev- 
erence is  not  one  of  them." 

It  is  amazing  how  those  few  words  uncov- 
ered my  eyes.  I  saw  how  I  had  been 
toadied  to  and  flattered  by  these  other 
teachers  until  I  had  grown  to  look  upon  my- 
self as  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels,  and  my  na- 
tive weakness  for  flippancy  had  been  encour- 
aged till  to  a  sensible  person  it  made  me 
an  object  of  pity. 

I  know  what  Thanksgiving  means.  I  really 
am  grateful.  If  Miss  Brown  had  concealed 
her  contempt,  I  should  still  have  felt  as  I 
waked  to-morrow  morning  how  much  I  had 
to  be  thankful  for ;  that  my  health  and 
strength  and  opporrtunities  came  to  me 
through  no  merit,  and  that  they  led  to  great 
responsibility. 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire  uttered 
or  unexpressed.     My  soul  has  a  sincere  de- 
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sire  to  be  true  to  myself,  to  others,  to  my 
opportunities,  and  my  heart  would  have  felt 
humble  gratitude.  Why,  then,  should  I 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  asininity  and 
conceit?  Why  should  1  think  it  clever  to 
sneer  at  the  purpose  of  the  day  ;  and  to  ban- 
dy cheap  wit  to  make  a   dozen   old   maids 

giggle? 

I  am  glad  Miss  Brown  dislikes  me  ;  if  she 
liked  me  she  would  flatter  me  like  the  rest, 
instead  of  holding  up  that  mirror  for  me  to 
see  my  gibbering  idiotic  grin. 

I  made  all  the  amends  I  could.  When 
school  closed  I  spoke  of  the  coming  holiday 
and  its  significance.  I  said  we  were  apt  to 
forget  how  much  it  meant  to  be  well  when  so 
many  were  invalids,  to  have  all  our  mem- 
bers and  senses  when  so  many  were  crippled 
•or  blind  or  deaf,  to  have  opportunities  for  ed- 
ucation when  so  many  had  to  work  long 
hours  almost  from  babyhood  for  bread,  to 
live  in  a  land  of  law  when  so  many  were  sub- 
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ject  to  the  cai)rice  of  powerful  men,  and  in  a 
land  of  liberty  when  so  many  were  taxed 
and  oppressed.  I  gave  illustrations  enough 
to  make  an  impression,  and  then  I  said  that 
not  to  be  grateful  for  all  this  would  show 
blindness  and  lack  of  higher  instinct ;  but 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  be  grateful  ;  we 
should  be  ready  to  express  our  thankfulness, 
and  especially  should  avoid  the  habit  of 
speaking  flippantly  about  it. 

' '  We  Americans  are  so  unwilling  to  seem 
sentimental,"  I  said,  "that  we  often  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  refer  slightingly  to 
what  are  real  feelings.  I  did  that  this  morn- 
ing in  speaking  with  the  teachers  of  this 
very  holiday,  and  I  want  to  apologize  for  it. 
It  is  not  wise  or  witty  to  make  light  of  what 
ought  to  be  a  genuine  feeling  of  gratitude." 

I  had  been  careful  not  to  look  at  Miss 
Brown,  but  as  I  closed  I  got  just  a  glimpse 
of  her  face.  It  seemed  to  me  she  was  a 
little  flushed,  and  that  her  look  was  of  rather 
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surprised  approval.  Whether  I  have  her 
approval  or  not,  I  have  my  own,  and  I  am 
grateful  also  to  her  for  setting  me  right  when 
I  was  going  so  wildly  wrong. 

Ill 

December  7 
While  I  was  looking  after  some  records  at 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  this 
afternoon,  leaving  Mrs.  Hawk  in  charge  of 
the  room,  a  message  was  brought  there. 
Always  eager  for  dramatic  effect  she  said  to 
to  the  school,  holding  up  the  yellow  paper 
in  her  hand,  ' '  Now  children,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  show  brotherly  love  and  sympathy. 
This  message  tells  me  that  the  Pepperell  ex- 
press ran  into  the  rear  of  a  freight  train  to- 
day, and  that  Herbert  Young's  father  was 
crushed  to  death  ;  his  mangled  remains 
have  been  brought  to  his  house.  Now  let  u& 
show  Herbert  how  sorry  we  are  for  him." 
When  his  name  was  first  spoken,  Herbert's 
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eyes  had  opened  wide  and  stared  at  Mrs. 
Hawk  with  greater  and  greater  distention, 
till  as  she  finished  he  fell  in  a  swoon. 
"  Get  a  doctor,  get  a  doctor  quick,"  cried 
Mrs.  Hawk  ;  but  Miss  Brown,  quick  to  rise 
to  the  emergency  when  she  was  needed,  in- 
terposed. "  It  is  not  a  doctor  he  needs,'* 
she  said  ;  "  bring  him  to  my  room." 

There  was  never  any  hesitation  about 
obeying  Miss  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Hawk  was 
ignored  as  two  large  boys  took  Herbert  in 
their  arms  and  carried  him  tenderly  into  the 
recitation  room.  "Now  leave  us  alone," 
she  begged,  and  the  two  boys  went  out  and 
shut  the  door.  When  I  got  back  at  recess 
I  found  the  big  boy  in  her  lap,  his  arms 
about  her  neck,  sobbing  quietly. 

"  Can  I  do  anything,"  I  asked. 

"Only  leave  us,"  she  replied;  "Herbert 
and  I  understand  each  other,  don't  we,  Her- 
bert?" 

For  answer  the  boy  clutched  her  passion- 
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ately  about  the  neck,  and  I  knew  the  best 
possible  was  being  done  for  him.  So  I  told 
her  I  would  hear  her  remaining  class  in  the 
other  room,  and  that  she  might  feel  free  to 
go  at  any  time. 

As  I  came  out  I  heard  one  of  the  boys  say 
sagaciously,  ' '  0  Miss  Brown  knew  how  ' ' ; 
and  the  other  boy  nodded. 

' '  Miss  Brown  knew  how. ' '  What  an  epi- 
taph that  would  be.  May  it  be  long  before 
Miss  Brown  needs  an  epitaph,  and  may  there 
be  another  name  upon  her  headstone.  Happy 
the  man  whose  name  that  is. 

IV 

December  25 
This  is  the  happiest  vacation  I  have  ever 
known.  When  I  accepted  Tom  Kendall's 
invitation  for  the  holidays,  I  never  dreamed 
that  Miss  Brown  was  an  Ashby  girl.  It 
seems  when  she  went  to  college,  her  mother, 
having  only  her  daughter  to  live  for,  went 
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with  her,  and  finding  Northampton  a  pleas- 
ant place,  resided  there  till  her  death.  But 
Miss  Brown's  early  days  were  passed  in 
Ashby,  and  here  she  has  come  for  Christmas 
week.  Everybody  knows  everybody  else 
here,  and  at  the  party  last  night  as  most  of 
the  others  were  paired  oflF,  Miss  Brown  fell  to 
me.  As  everybody  else  called  her  Sybil,  I 
asked  as  we  went  home  together,  "May  I 
call  you  Sybil,  just  for  here?"  And  she  re- 
plied— I  could  see  her  eyes  laugh  in  the 
moonlight —  "Yes,  you  may  call  me  Sybil 
just  for  here. ' '  I  wonder  what  the  joke  was  ; 
of  course  I  would  not  dream  of  calling  her 
Sybil  in  school. 

V 

December  28 

A  curious  thing  happened  to-night.     How 

is  one  to  understand  a  woman  or  know  what 

will  please  her?    The  young  people  in  whose 

set  we  are  have   grown  up  as   children   to- 
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gether  and  are  very  familiar;  there  is  more 
kissing  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else. 
Two  or  three  times  I  have  been  placed  where 
to  follow  the  custom  of  the  others,  I  should 
have  kissed  Sybil,  but  of  course  I  did  not 
presume  to  do  so;  we  had  not  been  like  the 
rest  of  these  people  boy  and  girl  together. 
The  others  made  fun  of  me,  but  I  did  not 
care  for  I  was  sure  Sybil  would  under- 
stand. 

I  put  down  the  other  night  about  the 
mocking  light  in  her  eyes  when  I  asked  her 
to  let  me  call  her  Sybil  just  for  here.  That 
has  puzzled  me,  especially  as  it  has  been 
repeated.  There  was  a  time  at  the  little 
gathering  to-night  when  the  game  we  were 
playing  called  for  forfeits,  and  the  forfeit 
given  me  was  to  kiss  Sybil.  All  the  com- 
pany looked  expectantly  and  laughingly, 
but  I  said,  '  'I  am  not  worthy  to  touch  the 
hem  of  her  garment,"  and  I  knelt  and 
pressed  my   lips   to  a  flounce  of  her  skirt. 
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I  thought  1  got  out  of  a  difficult  place  rather 
neatly,  and  looked  from  the  gibes  of  the 
others  for  her  approval.  But  some  way  she 
did  not  seem  pleased,  and  when  we  walked 
home  I  undertook  to  explain  elaborately 
just  how  I  felt  about  the  matter.  Appar- 
ently I  only  annoyed  her,  and  I  began  to 
think  perhaps  I  had  been  wrong,  that  I 
ought  to  have  kissed  her;  so  as  we  paused  at 
the  gate  I  suddenly  threw  my  arms  about 
her  neck  and  gave  her  a  resounding  buss 
upon  the  cheek. 

She  sprang  back  as  if  she  had  been 
stabbed  and  was  so  angry  that  for  a  moment 
she  could  not  speak.  When  her  words 
came  they  poured  out  in  a  torrent  and  they 
were  pitiless.  That  after  explaining  that  I 
could  not  kiss  her  because  it  would  be  an 
affront  I  should  suddenly  do  it  and 
without  provocation  was  unforgivable;  she 
wished  she  might  never  see  me  again. 

I  could   have  wept.      "I    have    no  other 
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wish  in  the  world  but  to  please  you, ' '  1 
cried. 

She  looked  at  me  in  incredulous  astonish- 
ment. "And  you  kissed  me  because  you 
thought  I  wanted  you  to?" 

"Of  course;  I  should  not  have  dreamed  of 
it  otherwise." 

At  first  I  thought  she  was  angrier  than 
before.  Then  it  began  to  seem  funny  to  her, 
and  she  laughed  and  laughed  till  she  almost 
had  hysterics.  "It  is  impossible  to  quarrel 
with  you,"  she  cried;  "I  take  back  all  I 
said.  But  don't  ever  make  the  mistake  again 
of  kissing  me  b.;  cause  you  think  I  want  you 
to." 

Then  she  laughed  again  and  again;  after 
I  had  bidden  her  good  night  I  could  hear 
her  laughing  as  she  closed  the  door.  I  can- 
not at  all  understand  it,  but  I  am  at 
least  glad  she  is  not  angry  with  me. 
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VI 

January  i,  la.  m. 

I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world: 
Sybil  loves  me;  I  am  sure  of  it;  I  might 
have  had  an  avowal  if  I  had  been  a  little 
bolder. 

We  all  went  to  the  Hamiltons  to  see  the 
old  year  out,  and  the  early  evening  was 
passed  gaily  enough.  But  about  ten  o'clock 
Mr.  Pembroke,  the  teacher,  came  for  Mir- 
iam, who  never  stays  up  later.  We  asked 
him  to  come  back  and  join  us,  for  he  is 
very  welcome  among  the  young  people, 
but  he  said  simply:  "No,  I  always  watch 
the  old  year  out  alone.  I  like  to  look  back 
to  see  if  I  have  made  any  gain,  and  forward 
to  see  what  I  need  most." 

It  was  said  simply,  not  a  bit  in  a  preach- 
ing way,  but  somehow  it  made  us  all  serious. 
We  separated  into  couples,  far  enough  apart 
to  talk  without   being   overheard,  and    the 
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conversation  grew  reminiscent  and  confi- 
dential. 

For  the  first  time  Sybil  told  me  about 
herself.  Her  father  had  died  before  she 
knew  him,  and  her  mother  had  lived  only 
for  her.  She  had  been  a  wilful  child,  but 
her  mother  had  shown  infinite  patience. 
Sybil  had  learned  right  from  wrong  first 
because  the  one  made  her  mother  happy, 
the  other  unhappy.  Then  her  mother 
began  to  give  her  reason;^,  and  at  an  early 
age  she  became  fond  of  discussing  ethical 
problems.  Before  she  was  ten  years  old  she 
and  her  mother  were  inseparable  friends; 
since  then  their  wills  had  never  clashed; 
when  there  was  dispute  it  was  because  each 
insisted  on  yielding  to  the  other. 

When  Sybil  went  to  college  her  mother 
had  moved  to  Northampton,  and  all  the 
four  years  Sybil  had  lived  in  a  transplanted 
home.  It  was  a  month  after  commence- 
ment,   when   Sybil   was   returning   from    a 
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night  with  some  classmates  in  Boston.  She 
got  in  on  an  early  train,  and  observed  that 
she  was  the  ol)ject  of  unusual  attention, 
apparently  of  sympathy.  When  she  reached 
the  door  the  cause  was  manifest;  crape 
shrouded  the  doorbell.  She  rushed  up  the 
steps  almost  suffocating.  The  pastor's  wife 
met  her  at  the  door  and  strove  to  restrain 
her,  but  she  cried,  "Mother!  Mother!"  and 
rushed  into  the  room  where  the  poor  charred 
remains  were  laid  out,  the  face  disfigured 
and  twisted  l)y  pain.  Late  the  evening 
before  her  mother  had  heard  a  neighbor's 
child  scream,  had  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
found  the  little  one's  clothes  on  fire,  and  in 
the  absence  of  rugs  or  other  wraps  had 
thrown  herself  on  the  child's  body  hoping 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  child's  Mfe 
was  saved,  but  her  own  was  lost. 

Fortunately  for  Sybil,  the  need  of  earning 
a  livelihood  was  upon  her,  and  she  was 
busied  in  finding  a  place  to  teach.     She  had 
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come  to  Leominster,  and  had  lost  herself  in 
her  work.  But  she  had  l)een  so  alone,  so 
alone. 

It  was  my  time  to  speak.  Sybil  would 
never  have  told  this  heart  history  to  a  man 
she  was  not  ready  to  love.  I  made  her  feel 
how  I  appreciated  becoming  her  confidant, 
and  I  groped  for  words  to  say  I  hoped  she 
would  let  me  be  her  one  confidant  always.  I 
suppose  I  might  better  have  blurted  it  out 
awkardly,  for  before  I  hit  upon  Just  the 
right  expression  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and 
the  party  gathered  again.  I  did  not  even 
have  a  chance  to  say  it  going  home,  for  one 
of  the  men  had  to  go  to  the  telegraph  office, 
and  the  girl  who  had  come  with  him  went 
home  with  us.  But  I  am  sure  Sybil  under- 
stands, and  at  the  first  convenient  opportun- 
ity I  shall  make  the  declaration  formal. 
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VII 

January  5 
I  have  been  unjust  to  Mrs.  Hawk.  Since 
I  saw  that  Sybil  suspected  her  of  trying  to 
boss  me  I  have  been  careful  to  resent  her 
interference,  so  she  has  grown  to  be  subser- 
vient. She  asks  for  directions  even  when 
she  knows  what  I  want  done,  and  annoys 
me  as  much  by  obsequiousness  as  she  could 
by  rebellion.  I  have  even  suspected  that 
under  this  exaggerated  deference  she  was 
seeking  to  manage  me  still  more  completely, 
by  not  letting  me  know   I  was  managed. 

Besides  she  always  makes  me  nervous 
and  restless;  her  very  presence  is  a  distinct 
discomfort.  Sybil  has  a  restful  influence; 
when  I  am  where  she  is  I  feel  an  emanation 
of  calm  and  contentment.  But  Mrs.  Hawk 
is  so  busy,  so  bustling,  so  full  of  projects 
and  suggestions  and  criticisms  and  insinua- 
on^,  that  she  stirs  me  up  the  minute  she 
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enters  the  room.  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  I  was  really  heroic  to  endure  her. 

But  I  feel  so  differently  toward  her  now. 
With  her  quick  woman's  eye  she  has  seen 
that  I  love  Sybil,  and  has  shown  that  she 
is  ready  to  help  me. 

I  discovered  it  in  this  way.  One  of  the 
buttons  on  my  coat  was  a  bit  loose;  not 
very;  it  did  not  look  badly  and  I  intended 
to  have  the  tailor  tighten  it  the  first  time 
I  passed  his  shop.  But  after  school  to- 
night Mrs.  Hawk  and  I  happened  to  be  left 
after  the  rest  were  gone  and  she  came  up  to 
me,  took  hold  of  the  button,  loosened  it  still 
more,  and  offered  to  sew  it  on  for  me.  I 
would  rather  have  thrown  away  the  coat  than 
have  her  do  it,  but  I  could  not  very  well 
refuse,  and  as  she  produced  a  little  pocket 
housewife  I  began  to  take  the  coat  off. 

' '  Fie  !  fie  !  "  she  cried  playfully,  ' '  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady  ?  "  So  I  put  it  back 
on  again  and  let  her  sew  on  the  button.     It 
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brought  me  very  close  to  her,  closer  than  I 
had  been  to  a  woman  since  my  mother 
weaned  me;  and  it  annoyed  me  the  more  be- 
cause the  janitor,  who  happened  to  pass 
through  the  room,  paused  to  ol)serve  us  and 
seemed  amused.  I  wished  she  was  in 
China. 

But  how  quickly  my  impatience  dis- 
appeared when  she  Ijegan  to  talk  to  me  of 
Sybil. 

' '  You  ought  to  have  a  wife  to  look  out 
for  you,"  she  said  archly. 

Then  I  knew  that  she  had  seen  how  fond 
I  was  of  Sybil,  and  the  impulse  came  upon 
me  to  confide  in  her. 

"  Are  you  sure  I  could  support  a  wife  on 
a  thousand  a  year?' '  I  asked. 

''If  she  is  the  right  wife;  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  choose  the  right  one,"  she  said. 

Yes,  I  certainly  had  chosen  the  right  one. 
Sybil  was  prudent  and  simple  in  her  tastes; 
she  had  not  an  extravagance. 
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'  'A  thousand  dollars  does  not  seem  a  great 
deal  for  a  family,"  I  objected,  ready  to  be 
convinced. 

'  'Mr.  Hawk  never  had  as  much  as  a  thous- 
and dollars  a  year,  and  yet  we  lived  elegant- 
ly and  had  no  debts;  he  used  to  say  I  made  a 
dollar  go  farther  than  most  women  would 
two. ' ' 

I  would  match  Sybil  against  her  every 
time.  If  this  woman  could  live  respectably 
on  a  thousand  a  year,  then  I  was  financially 
safe  in  proposing  to  Sybil. 

' '  Are  you  sure  she  would  have  me?' ' 

I  really  had  no  doubt  that  Sybil  would 
accept,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  Mrs.  Hawk's 
confirmation. 

"  You  just  ask  her;  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady." 

What  a  dear  good  soul  she  was  after  all. 
I  could  have  kissed  her,  as  I  used  to  kiss  my 
mother  when  she  helped  me  out  of  trouble. 
If  Mrs.  Hawk  thinks  Sybil  will  marry  me 
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and  that  1  can  live  comfortably  on  my  sal- 
ary, there  is  no  need  to  delay  a  formal 
proposal. 

VIII 

January  16 
How  stupid  some  hostesses  are.  There 
was  a  dinner  party  at  Mrs.  Leavenworth's  to- 
night, to  which  the  teachers  were  invited. 
I  had  quite  determined  to  sit  by  Sybil  if  I 
could,  but  at  any  rate  to  accompany  her 
home  and  speak  the  words  so  long  delayed 
that  I  have  seemed  to  find  no  opportunity 
for.  But  Mrs.  Leavenworth  sent  me  in  to 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Hawk,  tapping  me  play- 
fully on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan  as  she 
said,  ' '  I  know  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you. ' ' 
Why  should  she  think  that  because  we  hap- 
pen to  be  the  two  highest  teachers  in  school 
we  dote  on  each  other's  company  out  of 
school  ?  If  we  could  have  talked  of  Sybil  it 
would  have  been  an  alleviation,  but  that  was 
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impossible.  What  was  worse,  Sybil  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  and  on  my  side, 
so  that  I  could  not  even  see  her  without 
craning  my  neck.  I  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  was  as  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Hawk  as 
possible;  but  when  Mrs.  Leavenworth  went 
further  and  arranged  how  we  should  go 
home,  sending  me  with  Mrs.  Hawk,  I  could 
have  choked  her.  The  evening  was  worse 
than  spoiled,  and  yet  Mrs.  Leavenworth  as- 
sumed that  she  was  very  kind  to  me.  It 
was  simply  lack  of  tact,  I  suppose. 

IX 

January  23 
Is  this  some  horrible  dream  from  which  I 
shall  presently  awake?  I  pinch  myself 
black  and  blue,  but  still  the  dream  is  here. 
How  could  it  have  happened  ?  Let  me  go 
back  and  recall  it  all.  Since  Mrs.  Leaven- 
worth's party  Mrs.  Hawk  has  seemed  con- 
scious   about    something.       When    she   has 
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passed  me  in  school  she  has  let  her  eyes  fall; 
1  could  almost  have  thought  she  blushed. 
The  other  teachers  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  giggle.  When  I  started  to  walk  home 
with  Sybil  one  afternoon,  thinking  I  would 
arrange  for  a  call  that  evening  and  have  our 
matter  finally  settled,  she  was  so  scornful 
and  icy  that  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  left 
her.  To-night  after  school  I  was  kept  half 
an  hour  by  some  pupils,  and  when  they  were 
gone  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Hawk  was  still 
there.  It  annoyed  me,  for  I  could  not  talk 
now  of  Sybil  and  there  was  nothing  else  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  her  about. 

She  came  up  to  me  with  an  affectation  of 
bashfulness  and  said: 

"  You  are  placing  me  in  an  embarrassing 
position.'" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  I  replied. 

"  People  keep  asking  me  when  we 
are  going  to  be  married  and  1  can't  tell 
til  cm." 
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''When  who  are  going  to  be  married  ?  " 
I  asked,  thinking  I  must  have  heard  wrong. 

"Why  we,  you  and  I;  surely  you  have 
made  it  plain  enough  that  you  want  to 
marry  me." 

"  Is  this  a  joke  ?  "  I  asked  coldly. 

"A  joke?  Why,  what  have  you  meant 
when  you  asked  me  over  and  over  again  if 
we  could  live  on  your  salary,  and  have 
planned  with  me  for  the  future?" 

' '  I  want  to  marry,  but  I  never  dreamed 
of  marrying  you.  I  thought  you  knew  I 
was  to  marry  Sybil  Brown. ' ' 

"Sybil  Brown!  Are  you  the  only 
person  in  town  who  does  not  know  Sybil 
Brown  is  engaged  to  Reginald  Comstock?" 

That  staggered  me.  They  had  been  seen 
together,  and  Reginald  was  a  man  any  woman 
would  be  proud  to  marry.  I  would  rather 
Sybil  had  married  any  other  man  in  the 
world.  I  was  not  naturally  envious,  but  he 
was  the  one  man  whom   I  could  never  see 
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without  comparing  myself  with  him  to  my 
disadvantage.  He  was  born  to  more  than 
his  share  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Fam- 
ily, wealth,  education  at  Harvard  and 
abroad,  distinguished  manners,  unusual 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  eminence  in  all  kinds  of 
sports,  popular,  a  good  fellow  in  the  best 
sense,  there  seemed  nothing  lacking.  He 
had  always  treated  me  politely,  as  he  treat- 
ed every  one,  but  in  his  presence  I  seemed 
to  shrivel.  And  now  he  was  to  have  my 
Sybil.  Of  course  if  Sybil  had  the  choice 
between  us  she  could  not  hesitate;  and  yet 
I  loved  her  so. 

' '  Well,  how  about  marrying  Sybil  Brown 
now  ?  ' '  asked  Mrs.  Hawk,  triumphantly. 

I  was  crushed;  I  could  only  reply  that  I 
had  hoped  otherwise,  but  that  I  had  de- 
ferred asking  her. 

'f  Lucky  for  you, "said  Mrs.  Hawk,  "  Sybil 
Brown  is  not  for  the  likes  of  you;  if  you  had 
ever  told  me  of  your   hopes  I  could   have 
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proved  to  you  how  wild  they  were.  I  took 
it  for  granted  you  were  hoping  to  marry  me, 
and  everybody  else  has  thought  so.  If  you 
are  false  to  me  I  shall  be  disgraced  forever. ' ' 

She  began  to  sob  hysterically.  What 
is  a  man  to  do  with  a  woman  in  hysterics, 
especially  when  he  feels  that  he  is,  however 
unintentionally,  responsible?  Nothing  seemed 
to  pacify  her  till  as  an  experiment  I  attempt- 
ed to  lift  her  from  the  bench  where  she  was 
screaming.  But  she  was  heavy  and  instead 
she  drew  me  down  to  her  and  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck  and  went  on  sobbing, 
but  more  quietly. 

Just  then,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
Sybil  Brown  came  into  the  room,  I  tried 
to  extricate  myself,  to  explain,  but  with  a 
satirical  smile  she  apologized  for  interrupt- 
ing a  tete-a-tete  and  was  gone.  That  made 
me  reckless.  I  made  no  protest  while  Mrs, 
Hawk  fixed  the  date  of  the  wedding  and 
arranged  the  details;  even  when  the  janitor 
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came  in  and  she  repeated  it  all  to  him.  Ab- 
solutely I  am  committed  to  marrying  that 
creature. 

Well,  if  Syl>il  is  to  marr}'  Reginald  Corn- 
stock,  what  does  it  matter  what  becomes  of 
me?  Why  should  I  ever  have  dreamed  I 
was  worthy  of  her  ?  She  is  a  queen  and  may 
choose  among  the  kings  of  men.  I  am  a 
clodhopper  and  must  mate  among  my  kind. 

X 

7\oo  years  later 
My  wife  has  for  a  wonder  left  me  alone  in 
the  house  for  an  afternoon  and  I  have  taken 
out  this  old  diary,  hidden  so  carefully  away, 
to  enjoy  for  the  moment  a  recollection  of 
what  I  was,  a  dream  of  what  I  might  have 
been. 

In  the  present  I  have  given  up  the  con- 
test. My  wife  and  I  are  one,  and  she  is  the 
one.  I  can  not  endure  wrangling,  and  I  can 
avoid  it  only  by  yielding.     Little  by  little 
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she  has  taken  eveiy  thing  away.  At  school 
she  is  recognized  as  really  the  principal. 
If  questions  are  asked  she  answers  them ;  all 
matters  of  discipline  are  referred  to  her; 
pupils  hardly  go  through  the  form  of  recog- 
nizing me.  We  are  not  at  Leominster;  we 
have  moved  twice  since  then.  My  wife  was 
jealous  of  Miss  Brown.  She  needn't  have 
been;  Miss  Brown  held  me  in  utter  con- 
tempt and  never  failed  to  show  it.  But  my 
wife  knew  that  to  me  Miss  Brown  was  the 
one  woman  in  the  world,  especially  after  I 
learned  that  she  had  never  been  engaged  to 
Mr.  Comstock;  the  story  was  all  a  fiction, 
as  my  wife  afterward  boasted  to  me  in  one  of 
our  quarrels,  before  I  gave  up  quarrelling. 
Miss  Brown  has  not  married  and  is  still  a 
teacher  there.  I  wonder  if  she  is  still  ' '  so 
alone,  so  alone".  She  would  not  use  me 
for  a  door-mat  now,  but  I  really  believe  I 
should  have  made  her  a  good  husband. 
She  always  called  out  the  best  in  me;  better 
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than  my  best,  for  1  never  talked  -with  her 
without  resolving  to  rise  higher  and  be  a 
truer  man. 

My  wife  tried  to  get  her  out  of  the  school 
and  made  slanderous  statements  about  her. 
Miss  Brown  did  not  take  up  the  matter  her- 
self; she  told  some  one  she  had  too  much 
pity  for  me;  but  her  friends  took  it  up,  my 
wife  had  to  appear  before  the  board,  and  we 
were  both  dismissed. 

My  wife  found  us  another  place  and  when 
we  lost  that  she  found  us  this,  each  lower 
than  the  last.  Here  we  are  the  only  teach- 
ers and  our  combined  salary  is  six  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  be 
re-elected  here.  I  hope  my  wife  will  find  us 
some  other  place,  for  the  only  respite  I  get 
is  in  school,  even  with  my  wife  in  the  next 
room.  General  Sherman  said  that  war  was 
hell.  What  would  he  call  marriage  to  a 
Avoman  you  detest  the  sight  of,  whose  touch 
makes  you  shudder,  and  yet  who  by  her 
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everlasting  nagging  has  cowed  you  till  you 
no  longer  attempt  to  resist  ? 

For  one  thing,  she  keeps  me  underfed. 
She  is  a  vegetarian,  and  when  she  does  buy 
meat  it  is  of  so  cheap  a  cut  and  so  poorly 
cooked  that  I  can  hardly  eat  it.  She  has  in- 
sisted on  keeping  house  and  on  doing  our 
own  cooking,  and  she  thinks  every  cent  paid 
the  grocer  is  clear  loss.  Sometimes  I  smug- 
gle in  an  outside  meal,  but  she  allows  me 
very  little  money  and  compels  me  to  render 
an  exact  cash-account,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
patronize  a  restaurant.  Last  month  there 
was  a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  Galveston  after  the  flood,  and  I  osten- 
tatiously took  out  a  half  dollar  and  pretended 
to  put  it  into  the  contribution  box.  I 
charged  it  up  to  charity  on  my  cash  account, 
but  I  used  it  to  buy  a  good  square  meal  at 
the  Harrison  House;  I  don't  believe  those 
Galveston  people  were  as  starved  for  a  few 
days  as  I  am  all  the  time. 
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'  How  is  it  all  to  end?  1  don't  know;  1 
have  ceased  to  care;  I  haven't  vitality  enough 
to  care.  My  only  happiness  is  in  remember- 
ing what  it  was  to  be  free  from  her;  to  dream 
what  I  might  have  been  with  Sybil. 


Commencement  Night 
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"There,  I  believe  the  last  fond  parent  has 
expressed  appreciation  and  we  can  make 
our  way  home.  Supjoose  we  walk  along  to- 
gether, Vane.  Successful  affair,  wasn't 
it?" 

"  The  people  certainly  seemed  pleased." 

"Notice  what  the  president  of  the  board 
said,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  other  town 
in  the  state  had  a  more  able,  indefatigable, 
and  efficient  superintendent?" 

"Those  were  the  adjectives,  and  they 
■were  applauded." 

"  Well,    I've   been   here   a    good    many 

years  and  I  know  the  ropes.      Now,  Vane, 

you've  been  a  good   vice-principal;   you've 

been  loyal  and  you've  done  your  work  well; 

I  am  not  often  mistaken  in  a  teacher,   and  I 
(161) 
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wasn't  mistaken  in  you  last  year.  You  can 
.  see  for  yourself  that  I  am  a  successful  school 
man,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  give 
you  some  pointers  ;  it's  what  we  men  who 
have  learned  how,  owe  to  you  fellows  just 
beginning. ' ' 

' '  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  of  sugges- 
tions." 

"  You  won't  mind  if  I  have  to  criti- 
cize?" 

Certainly  not  ;  it  is  only  by  criticism  we 
can  learn  to  improve.  Here  we  are  at  my 
quarters  ;  come  in  and  chat  a  while." 

"  Your  quarters  are  the  first  thing  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about.  So  much  depends  on 
the  boarding-house.  What  is  the  first  thing 
to  consider  in  picking  out  a  place  to 
live?" 

' '  What  they  give  you  to  eat  and  how  they 
serve  it. ' ' 

"There  speaks  the  unreflecting  youth. 
Now  listen  to  the  man  of  experience.     Food 
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is  one  of  the  last  things  to  consider.  The 
first  thing,  the  fundamental  thing  is  the  so- 
cial   position    of   the  landlady." 

"  I  have  always  shrunk  from  the  land- 
lady who  had  a  social  position ;  she  is  apt  to 
serve  that  up  for  breakfast  instead  of  lamb 
chops. ' ' 

"  The  Misses  Hollister  where  I  live  do 
not  give  j^ou  lamb  chops  ;  they  furnish 
boiled  eggs,  and  they  expect  you  to  eat  only 
one.  But  the  man  who  boards  there  finds 
himself  admitted  from  the  first  into  the 
choice  circle  of  Butternut. ' ' 

"  Then  you  have  a  four  hundred  in  But- 
ternut. ' ' 

"  Hardly  four  hundred;  at  the  request  of 
the  rector,  who  wanted  to  send  out  invita- 
tions to  meet  the  bishop  at  Squire  Brain- 
tree's,  Miss  Antoinette  Hollister  and  I  made 
out  a  list  not  long  ago  of  those  who  could 
fairly  be  considered  within  the  circle,  and 
we   counted  forty-seven.     You  might  have 
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made  a  forty-eighth  and  ))eeii  invited  had 
you  boarded  there  as  I  suggested, ' ' 

' '  They  wanted  eight  dollars  a  week  for  a 
small  back  room,  and  here  I  pay  only  six 
for  two  pleasant  rooms  with  bath  and  ex- 
cellent table. ' ' 

' '  But  these  people  aren'  t  anybody.  They 
are  never  invited  anywhere;  they  can't  take 
you  anywhere." 

"  I  fear  I  fail  to  realize  how  much  I  have 
lost." 

' '  You  will  learn  how  much  it  means  as 
you  grow  older.  Then  you  have  been  attend- 
ing the  Baptist  church." 

"Yes." 

"  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  connect  your- 
self with  the  Baptists  here.  The  church  is 
small  and  weak;  there  is  hardly  a  person  in 
it  who  would  be  invited  to  any  but  the 
most  general  entertainments.  It  hasn't  a 
family  that  takes  dinner  at  night.  Next 
year    you   had   better  join    the    Episcopal 
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church.  We  have  all  the  nicest  people  in 
town. ' ' 

"  But  I  am  a  church  member,  Mr. 
Hire." 

' '  In  these  days  of  liberal  theology  that 
doesn't  matter  much.  Were  you  a  society 
man  in  college?" 

"Why,  I  was  one  of  the  first  ten  taken 
into  the  Institute,  but  the  fact  is  we  don't 
make  much  of  societies  at  Cambridge." 

"  0  well,  you  needn't  feel  sensitive  about 
it;  there  are  many  good  men  who  never 
make  societies.  But  a  man  who  plans  ahead 
can  usually  get  in.  Would  you  like  to 
know  how  I  made  Nu  Gamma  ?" 

"Why,  yes." 

"I'll  tell  3'ou;  it  will  show  you  how  about 
all  the  good  things  in  life  are  secured. 
When  I  came  to  college  I  had  'everything 
against  me.  My  father  was  a  common  la- 
borer ;  my  mother  takes  in  Avashing  to 
this  day.      I  had  no  family   influence,    no 
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money,  no  manners.  Bad  outlook,  wasn't 
it?" 

"You  certainly  had  a  good  deal  to  contend 
against. ' ' 

''Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  fra- 
ternity man.  The  first  thing  was  to  make 
sure  which  was  the  strongest  society." 

"That  ought  to  have  been  easy  enough." 

"It  wasn't.  Most  of  the  freshmen  took  it 
for  granted  the  Omicron  Pies  were  the  swells; 
they  had  the  finest  building  and  seemed  the 
most  prominent.  But  I  investigated  statis- 
tically and  I  found  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  more  of  the  class  honors  had  gone  to 
the  Nu  Gammas  and  there  were  more  Nu 
Gammas  on  the  faculty;  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  a  Nu  Gamma." 

"How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"First  P  looked  up  to  see  what  men  in 
my  class  had  had  fathers  or  brothers  in  Nu 
Gamma;  these  men  were  practically  sure  to 
go  there." 
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"Naturally." 

"Then  I  attached  myself  to  these  men, 
who  had  already,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
formed  a  little  clique;  see?" 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"I  took  care  not  to  be  obtrusive,  but  to 
seem  naturally  to  prefer  their  society.  That 
always  compliments  young  fellows;  see? 

"Yes." 

"I  not  only  was  always  with  them  when 
I  could  be,  but  I  took  pains  not  to  be 
seeen  with  any  one  else.  If  I  could  not  go 
with  this  crowd  to  a  theatre  or  a  ball-game 
I  would  not  go  at  all.  So  whenever  I  was 
seen  I  was  seen  with  them,  and  everybody 
thought  I  belonged  with  their  crowd." 

"And  their  crowd  thought  you  belonged 
with  it,  I  suppose. ' ' 

"  Why,  yes,  in  a  way.  There  was  some 
kicking;  freshmen  are  not  always  scrupu- 
lously polite,  you  know,  and  once  in  a  while 
there  would  be  some  more  or  less  open  com- 
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plaint  about  my  Imtting  in.  But  I  always 
took  care  to  be  inoffensive,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  when  elections  came  they  were 
used  to  me,  and  I  went  into  Nu  Gamma 
with  the  crowd." 

"I  hope  the  fraternity  did  not  disappoint 


you 
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"0  no,  Nu  Gamma  was  strong  in  our 
class,  and  I  got  a  social  position  you 
wouldn't  have  expected  of  the  green  fresh- 
man who  came  to  college.  I  did  not  take 
any  honors  myself  but  I  was  chummy  with 
the  men  who  did,  and  that  is  the  next  best 
thing.  You  will  see  why  I  have  told  you  this. 
The  matter  of  your  church  in  a  village  is 
much  like  that  of  your  fraternity  in  college; 
you  want  to  be  sure  to  choose  the  right  one." 

"But,  Mr.  Hire,  to  me  my  church  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  clul);  I  find  myself  helped 
by  it  in  right  living." 

"That's  all  right;  you  can  be  just  as  re- 
ligious in  the  Episcopal  church  as  in  the 
Baptist." 
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"Xo  doubt;  if  I  had  been  brought  up  an 
Episcopalian  or  a  Congregationalist  or  a 
Catholic,  I  should  probably  have  remained 
so.  But  my  mother  and  my  grandmother 
were  Baptist  women;  my  father  and  my 
grandfather  were  Baptist  deacons.  I  want 
to  lead  as  honest  and  earnest  and  up-grow- 
ing a  life  as  they  led,  and  I  am  helped  to  do 
it  by  continuing  in  the  forms  in  which  I 
was  brought  up.  It  is  not  the  creed  that 
bothers  me  so  much  as  the  living  up  to  it." 

"  Well,  none  so  blind  as  they  who  won't 
see.  It's  a  dull  crowd  at  the  Baptist  church 
here,  but  we'll  do  what  we  can  for  you  on 
the  outside,  and  the  man  that  I  tie  up  to  has 
a  pretty  good  show.  Honestly,  don' t  you 
think  I  am  as  successful  a  man  as  you 
ever  knew  ?' ' 

' '  I  have  wondered  why  you  did  not 
marry. ' ' 

' '  You  may  be  sure  it  is  not  from  lack  of 
opportunity;  more  than  once  I  have  had  to 
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gently  repulse  ladies  who  were  willing  to 
take  the  initiative.  But  I  never  could  see 
that  it  was  for  my  interest.  I  get  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  As  a  bachelor  I 
can  make  quite  a  show  on  that.  I  think  I 
niay  say  without  seeming  egotistical  that  I 
am  the  best-dressed  man  in  the  village.  I 
always  wear,  summer  and  winter,  a  Prince 
Albert  coat  with  a  stovepipe  hat,  and  they 
are  always  new  and  well  brushed.  I  pay 
my  Ipswich  tailor  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  it  costs  me  another  hundred  for 
shoes  and  underclothing.  As  a  single  man 
I  can  do  that;  as  a  married  man  I  should 
have  to  wear  my  clothes  a  second  and  a 
third  year.  I  am  regarded  now  as  some- 
what distinguished.  As  a  married  man  I 
should  sink  to  the  common  level." 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  right  wife  would 
be  a  help  to  you  in  your  career." 

' '  Yes,  but  you  take  such  chances.  I  did 
come   near    marrying   once.      She  was  my 
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preceptress;  came  here  a  little,  shy,  trusting 
girl  just  out  of  college  and  all  alone  in  the 
world.  I  was  sorry  for  her;  I  pitied  her 
and  helped  her  some;  she  was  grateful  and 
I  think  it  likely  I  was  more  affectionate  than 
I  ought  to  have  been.  At  any  rate,  she  con- 
strued what  I  said  and  did  into  thinking  I 
intended  to  marry  her,  and  very  likely  I 
did.  But  luckily  I  never  put  it  so  that  she 
could  hold  me  legally,  and  when  I  got  to 
figuring  what  it  would  cost  me  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  two  instead  of  one,  and 
maybe  more,  I  told  her  it  was  no  use;  she 
must  forget  ii  all;  my  present  position  had 
cost  me  too  much  time  and  effort  to  risk  it 
on  a  single  ticket  in  the  marriage  lottery." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?" 

"I  will  give  her  credit  for  acting  very 
well.  Never  a  word  about  breach  of  promise 
or  anything  like  that.  8he  just  heard  me 
through  and  cried  some,  but  quiet-like,  no 
hysterics,    making  it  easy  for  me,  and  said 
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no  doubt  we  had  both  been  mistaken,  and 
resigned  and  went  away  and  never  peeped 
about  it  to  anyone  else.  I  got  out  mighty 
lucky." 

"  What  became  of  her?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  heard  she  went  west; 
whether  she  is  living  or  married  or  what,  I 
can' t  say.  But  that  experience  was  enough 
for  me.  I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  tie  yourself 
up  unless  you  could  get  position  and  lots  of 
money,  and  some  way  just  that  combina- 
tion has  never  happened  to  come  where  I 
could  reach  it.  But  apart  from  marriage, 
which  is  of  course  a  matter  of  judgment, 
don' t  you  think  I  am  a  remarkably  success- 
ful man?" 

"If  I  didn't,  it  would  be  hardly  becom- 
ing for  me  to  express  any  criticism  of  a  man 
twice  my  age. ' ' 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  You  have  de- 
veloped into  an  excellent  teacher  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  your  judgment.  I  want  to 
know  just  what  you  really  think." 
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' '  Suppose  some  parts  of  it  were  not 
pleasant  to  hear  ?' ' 

"That's  just  what  I  want.  None  of  us 
are  perfect,  and  my  friends  have  always 
been  too  flattering.  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
wholly  unprejudiced  view.  It  seems  to  me, 
everything  considered,  that  my  life  has  been 
an  entire  success.  If  there  is  a  single  point 
in  which  it  lacks,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
point  it  out." 

' '  I  suppose  the  success  of  anything  is 
measured  by  what  it  leads  to.  What  are 
your  plans  for  the  future  ?" 

' '  Why,  I  expect  to  be  superintendent 
here  quite  a  while  longer,  unless  some 
larger  place  opens, — or  unless  they  turn  me 
out,  and  from  what  the  president  of  the 
board  said,  that  does  not  seem  likely." 

"And  then?" 

' '  Oh,  when  I  quit  teaching  I  shall  be  on 
Easy  street.  I  have  saved  quite  a  bit  of 
money    and  invested  it  where  it  is  paying 
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well.  I  shan't  have  to  worry  about  my  old 
age. " 

"  But  how  will  you  spend  your  old  age?" 

"Confidentially,  the  dream  of  my  life  is 
to  have  money  enough  to  live  comfortably  at 
a  good  hotel.  It  seems  to  me  a  corner  room 
and  tips  to  the  waiters  so  that  I  shall  get 
the  best  there  is  going,  will  make  life  very 
comfortable.  Get  up  say  at  eight  o'clock, 
dress  leisurely,  morning  paper  and  break- 
fast at  nine,  little  walk  or  trolley  ride,  din- 
ner and  New  York  paper,  nap,  another  little 
walk,  evening  paper  and  dinner,  chat  or 
watch  a  game  of  billiards,  and  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  your  bills  at  the  end  of  the 
week:  that  sounds  comfortable,  doesn't  it?" 

"And  then?" 

"  Why  you  ask  questions  like  a  revivalist 
preacher.  Consider  then  when  it  comes. 
Of  course  we  have  all  got  to  die  sometime, 
but  there  is  no  use  in  worrying  about  it  so 
far  ahead.      My  father  and  mother  are  both 
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living  and  doing  a  good  day's  work,  I  don't 
need  even  to  think  about  dying  for  thirty 
years  yet. ' ' 

"  But  when  you  do  die  ?" 

"Say,  young  man,  this  is  no  Methodist 
inquiry  meeting.  When  I  die  I  don' t  see 
why  I  shouldn't  go  to  heaven.  Certainly  I 
am  just  as  likely  to  as  you  are." 

' '  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  in 
heaven? ' ' 

"  Do  there?     Heaven  is  a  place  of  rest." 

' '  Summer  vacation  is  a  rest,  but  only  by 
change  of  employment.  No  man  works  as 
hard  at  home  as  he  does  hunting  or  sight- 
seeing. You  don't  expect  to  sit  on  a  damp 
cloud  in  your  night  shirt  and  play  a  harp 
through  all  eternity,  do  you  ?' ' 

"I  don't  think  any  of  us  know  much 
what  we  shall  do  in  heaven,  and  I  don' t  see 
much  use  in  speculating  about  it." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  of  our 
success  in  this  life  is  our  capacity  to  enjoy 
in  the  next." 
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"  If  I  can  only  get  to  heaven  I  will  take 
my  chances  on  being  able  to  enjoy  there." 

''But  what  can  you  enjoy  there?  Out 
of  this  life  tlie  highest  ideal  you  have  at- 
tained is  a  bachelor  room  at  a  country  hotel 
with  a  game  of  billiards  to  watch  in  the 
evening.  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to 
enjoy  any  more  than  that  in  heaven." 

"  Well  if  they'll  give  me  that  I'll  be  sat- 
isfied.    What  ideals  have  you  got? 

' '  All  I  have  found  in  life  worth  carrying 
into  another  world  are  love  and  work. ' ' 

' '  If  those  are  what  the  rest  have  there 
they  will  suit  me  well  enough. " 

' '  How  are  you  going  to  feel  love  in  hea- 
ven when  you  have  never  felt  it  here  ?" 

"01  have  had  lots  of  love  in  my  time. 
I  really  was  quite  gone  on  Millicent;  I 
would  have  married  her  if  I  could  have  af- 
forded it." 

"  But  you  don't  know  where  she  is,  and 
you  haven' t  a  real  friend  in  the  world. ' ' 
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* '  How  about  the  two  Misses  Hollister  ? 
They  are  pretty  good  friends  of  mine,  I  take 
it." 

"  They  make  you  pay  ten  dollars  a  week 
for  four-dollar  board,  and  wind  you  about 
their  fingers,  pretending  to  make  a  society 
man  out  of  you.  You  are  using  them  for 
your  purposes  and  they  are  using  you  for 
their  purposes,  and  they  are  getting  the  best 
of  it.  You  haven't  a  notion,  a  glimmering 
of  what  love  is.  You  spend  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year  on  your  clothes  and  let  your 
mother  take  in  washing. ' ' 

"  You  don't  know  my  mother.  To  real- 
ize that  I  am  superintendent  of  this  school 
and  to  see  me  come  home  with  my  swell 
clothes  on,  rewards  her  a  thousand  times  for 
denying  herself  and  working  hard;  you  ask 
her." 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed;  if  you 
don't  see  it  nobody  can  tell  you.  But  you 
are  what   I   think   I   never   saw    before,     a 
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sohoolmaster  absolutely  lacking  in  love  for 
children." 

"  I  am  not  here  to  love  them;  I  am  here 
to  teach  them." 

"  But  how  can  you  teach  them  without 
loving  them  ?  Think  of  the  little  tots  that 
come  here  for  the  first  term,  all  wonder  and 
affection  and  trust.  I  never  saw  you  lift 
one  up  in  your  arms.  I  don't  believe  you 
know  the  sensation  of  having  a  little  toddler 
hold  your  finger  and  run  along  at  your  side 
telling  you  what  he  has  seen  and  done  and 
is  thinking  about." 

"  If  I  should  mix  with  the  little  children 
like  that  I  should  lose  my  dignity,  I  am 
first  of  all  the  head  of  the  school  system." 

'*  And  you  might  as  well  be  a  painted  tin 
soldier.  A  man  who  has  entire  control  of 
six  hundred  children  for  six  hours  a  day 
and  has  never  felt  his  heart  go  out  toward 
them  will  get  no  love  in  heaven.  So  all 
that  is  left  there  for  you  is  work." 
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"  Well.  I  have  done  some  work  in  my 
time. ' ' 

"  Not  a  great  deal.  It  has  been  a  grow- 
ing mystery  to  me  how  you  ever  got  through 
college.  You  cannot  learn  anything  from 
the  printed  page  now. ' ' 

"See  here,  Vane,  I  am  mighty  good  nat- 
ured  and  I  have  brought  this  on  by  asking 
you  to  be  frank,  but  you  are  going  too  far. ' ' 

"lam  keeping  inside  the  facts.  You 
can't  read  the  regulations  that  come  with 
regents  papers  so  as  to  follow  them.  When 
they  changed  the  form  last  term  you 
couldn't  understand  the  directions  even 
when  I  explained  them  to  you.  You  had 
to  see  me  do  it  first  and  then  copy  me,  like 
a  Chinese  laundryman.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
gents began  to  send  out  inspectors  you  per- 
suaded the  board  to  make  you  superinten- 
dent, because  you  did  not  dare  have  an  Al- 
bany official  inspect  your  teaching. ' ' 

"Who  told  you  that?" 
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' '  It  was  an  inference  from  having  a  super- 
intendent in  so  small  a  school,  and  a  com- 
parison of  dates." 

"This  has  gone  far  enough.  Let  me 
pass." 

"  No  you  are  not  going  through  this  door 
till  I  have  had  my  say.  All  this  year  you 
have  been  begging  me  more  or  less  directly 
to  flatter  you.  You  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  obedien^ce  and  faithfulness  and  loyalty; 
you  have  demanded  adulation.  You  have 
got  me  to  talking  about  you  at  last,  and  now 
you  are  going  to  hear  me  out." 

'  'I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  you  have  lost 
your  job.  You  were  re-elected,  but  you  have 
not  signed  your  contract,  and  I  will  have  it 
rescinded. ' ' 

"I  have  already  signed  a  contract.  I  am 
to  be  principal  at  Shirley  next  year. ' ' 

'•You  principal  at  Shirley!  Impossible! 
I  am  a  candidate  for  that  place  myself.  The 
committee  came  here  last  week  to  see  me." 
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"Yes,  the  committee  came  here  last  week 
to  see  you.  The  vacancy  was  foreseen  a 
year  ago  and  Mr.  Appleton  recommended 
me.  There  are  some  local  difficulties  of 
management,  and  he  told  the  board  then 
that  if  I  could  get  on  a  year  with  you  here, 
I  could  get  on  anywhere.  They  told  me 
when  they  went  away  that  Mr.  Appleton  was 
quite  right,  and  they  gave  me  the  contract." 

"I  will  never  get  another  teacher  of  Mr. 
Appleton  as  long  as  I  live. ' ' 

"Yes,  you  will;  you  will  get  every  teacher 
there  just  as  you  have  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
only  way  you  have  kept  this  school  running. 
He  has  given  you  teachers  not  only  capable 
but  loyal,  even  to  a  vulgar  and  conceited 
ignoramus  like  you." 

'  'I  suppose  that  is  what  you  teachers  have 
been  calling  me  among  yourselves." 

"I  never  heard  a  teacher  in  the  school 
speak  of  you  disrespectfully,  in  public  or  in 
private.     Without  hinting  that  there  are  pe- 
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culiar  conditions  here,  Mr.  Appleton  always 
impresses  it  upon  the  teachers  he  sends  here 
that  there  can  be  but  one  head  of  a  school, 
and  no  successful  school  or  teacher  where 
that  head  is  not  loyally  sustained.  When 
a  teacher  cannot  be  loyal  he  should  resign. " 

"I  do  not  see  how  your  consciences  allow 
you  to  be  loyal  to  a  vulgar,  conceited  ignor- 
amus. " 

"Our  consciences  would  not  allow  us  to  be 
anything  else,  so  long  as  you  were  principal. 
Besides,  with  all  your  faults  you  have  some 
good  qualities." 

"Remarkable!  As  you  are  so  frank  per- 
haps you  will  tell  me  some  of  them." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to.  In  the  first  place  you 
are  good-natured.  Your  conceit  fortunately 
turns  toward  vanity,  and  so  long  as  it  costs 
you  only  a  little  trouble  you  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  i^ains  to  do  kind  services.  You 
never  pass  a  child  on  the  street  without 
speaking  to  him  and  calling  him  by  name. 
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You  take  every  opportunity  to  talk  with 
parents  about  their  Tommy  or  their  Alice. 
That  is  the  chief  source  of  your  hold  on  the 
community,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  and  excel- 
lent hold." 

"Thank  you  for  that,  Mr  Vane;  I  did  not 
know  you  would  give  me  credit  for  any- 
thing." 

'  'Then  you  are  not  a  difficult  principal  for 
teachers  to  get  on  with  if  you  are  taken  right. 
As  a  rule  you  know  you  don't  know^,  and  if 
a  teacher  will  go  through  the  form  of  defer- 
ring to  your  judgement  you  let  her  do  about 
as  she  likes.  This  freedom  to  really  good 
teachers  produces  excellent  results,  in  spite  of 
your  incompetence.  You  don't  help  much, 
but  if  a  teacher  understands  how  to  manage 
you,  you  don't  hinder.  Personally  you 
treat  us  all  kindly  and  generously.  I  have 
not  seen  during  the  year  a  single  indication 
of  jealousy  of  a  teacher's  success.  That  may 
be  your  overwhelming  conceit  in  thinking 
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that  all  we  do  is  simply  as  instruments  of 
yours  but  you  are  not  small  enough  to  l)e  en- 
vious. You  are  greedy  but  you  are  not 
mean." 

"You  don't  say  anything  about  my  dis- 
cipline. ' ' 

"I  don't  like  your  discipline.  It  is  of 
the  old-fashioned  military  sort.  But  such 
as  it  is,  in  its  way  it  is  effective.  The  chil- 
dren respect  you,  not  only  in  school,  but 
after  they  are  graduated.  That  is  proof 
there  is  much  in  you  that  is  genuine,  and  I 
have  puzzled  over  it  some.  You  are,  for 
instance,  absurdly  overdressed,  but  you  are 
scrupulously  neat.  I  never  saw  dandruff  on 
your  coat-collar,  or  chalk  on  your  sleeve,  or 
your  shirt  wilted,  while  your  face  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  not  merely  washed  but  scrubbed, 
like  an  English  school  boy's.  All  that  means 
an  ideal  rigorously  maintained,  and  there  is 
much  good  in  a  man  that  can  be  true  to  any 
ideal." 
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' '  Do  you  think  I  could  have  a  higher 
ideal?" 

"  It  is  late  for  you  to  begin.  For  years 
you  have  been  growing  more  selfish  and 
more  narrow.  To  reverse  the  motion  and 
learn  to  live  for  others  will  not  be  easy. 
Still  it  is  possible. ' ' 

' '  What  would  you  advise  ?' ' 

' '  Oh,  I  can' t  advise  you,  any  more  than 
I  could  if  you  had  appendicitis.  Consult  a 
specialist.  I  don't  think  much  of  your  rec- 
tor; he  is  a  weak  sister,  wrapped  up  in  forms 
like  your  Miss  Hollisters.  But  go  to  your 
bishop;  he  is  a  fine  fellow." 

"A  fine  fellow!  The  bishop  !  What  do 
you  know  about  him  ?' ' 

' '  I  have  met  him  several  times  at  Squire 
Braintree's." 

"  At  Squire  Baintree's  !  You  !  Why,  the 
Misses  Hollisters  thought  it  wouldn't  do  to 
invite  you  there  to  meet  the  bishop." 

"Yes,  I  know;  I  was  taking  dinner  there 
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with  the  bishop  the  night  of  the  reception, 
and  we  had  a  laugh  over  Miss  Antoinette 
Hollister's  explanation  why  I  was  not  eligi- 
ble. The  Miss  Hollisters  and  your  rectore 
are  not  popular  at  the  Braintree's,  butthe 
bishop  is  an  old  friend  and  I  have  seen  con- 
siderable of  him  there.  He  is  a  noble  man 
and  if  you  go  to  him  sincerely  he  will  help 
you." 

' '  I  shouldn'  t  have  the  face  to  go  to  him 
with  my  little  troubles. ' ' 

"  Saving  a  soul  isn't  a  little  trouble.  It 
is  his  business  in  life,  and  I  never  knew 
anybody  with  less  cant  or  more  sympathy 
and  broad  outlook.  You  can  make  your 
way  if  you  are  faced  right.  The  trouble  is, 
you  havn't  looked  at  the  map." 

' '  Mr.  Vane,  I  never  doctored  much,  and 
this  is  the  worse  dose  of  medicine  T  have  ever 
taken.  But  I  can  see  already  that  it  was 
what  I  needed.  Lots  of  people  must  have 
thought  all  this  and  said  it,  but  you  are  the 
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first  with  friendliness  and  courage  enough 
to  say  it  to  me.  Good  night,  and  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart.  This  may  really  be  com- 
mencement night  for  me." 

"  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Hire.     Good  night." 


Hopelessly  Heartless 


HOPELESSLY    HEARTLESS 


"I  think  it  is  absolute  treachery,"  said 
Miss  Light. 

' '  Not  a  change  among  us  in  four  years, 
and  she  breaks  it  up  just  to  marry." 

' '  Pshaw,  girls,  there  isn'  t  one  of  us  who 
wouldn't  give  up  her  place  for  a  man." 

**  Speak  for  yourself,  Miss  Ouleout;  I 
might  for  the  man  but  never  for  a  man. ' ' 

*  '■A  man  was  always  good  enough  for  Miss 
Brown;  her  motto  was,  one  man  is  good  till 
another  is  bold." 

"  Not  deeds  but  men." 

"Men  with  deeds — and  mortgages." 

* '  She  is  pretty  well  on  in  years  to  marry. ' ' 

"It  is  never  to  late  to  yearn." 
(191) 
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"  How  often  she  has  said  she  should  die 
an  old  maid. ' ' 

' '  Two  saids  are  better  than  done. ' ' 

' '  He  is  a  widower,  too. ' ' 

"Two  weds  are  better  than  lone." 

"We  might  as  well  laugh  as  weep,  but,  0 
girls,  we  shall  miss  her  awfully. " 

"Does  anybody  know  who  takes  her 
place?" 

"Yes,  a  Miss  Olney,  from  Ipswich." 

"That  must  be  she  coming  up  the  walk." 

"She  carries  herself  well." 

"That's  a  tailor-made  gown;  see  how  the 
skirt  hangs. ' ' 

"Let's  go  down  to  meet  her,  and  make 
her  feel  at  home  at  once." 

II 

' '  I  suppose  you  are  Miss  Olney,  the  new 
academic  teacher. ' ' 
"Yes." 
"I  am  Miss  Arnold  and  have  the  grade  be- 
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low.  This  is  Miss  Annable  of  the  seventh 
grade;  this  is  Miss  Ouleoutof  the  fifth;"  and 
Miss  Arnold  completed  the  introductions. 

"You  follow  Miss  Brown,  whom  we  all 
liked,"  said  Miss  Annable, 

"Then  T  am  afraid  you  will  be  making 
comparisons  to  my  disadvantage,"  smiled 
Miss  Olney. 

' '  On  the  contrary,  all  our  associations 
with  your  room  are  so  pleasant  that  you 
would  have  to  be  impossibly  disagreeable  to 
disturb  them." 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  maintain  them. 
Will  you  direct  me  to  Mr.  Loring'  s  office  ?' ' 

"I  will  take  you  there;  come  this  way." 

Ill 

' '  Well,  girls,  how  do  you  like  her  ?' ' 

"She  is  well  groomed;  her  finger  nails  are 
polished  as  if  she  had  just  come  from  the 
manicure. ' ' 

"I  like  her  voice;  it  is  low  and  distinct." 

^'She  didn't  seem  effusive." 
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"So  much  the  better;  time  enough  for  that 

when  she  is  acquainted  with  us." 

"What  do  you  think,  Miss  Lyman?" 
"You  none  of  you  mention  what  a  man 

would  say  first,  that  is  strikingly  handsome. ' ' 
"But  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 
"A  very  pretty  piece  of  mechanism,  with 

the  heart  left  out. ' ' 

' '  You  are  such  a  pessimist. ' ' 

"  I  hope  I  am  wrong;  we  shall  see." 

' '  Has  Mr.  Loring  ever  met  her  ?' ' 

"No;  he  got  back  from  Europe  only  last 

night;  she  was  engaged  in  his  absence." 
' '  Wonder  if  she  will  do  all  the  talking. ' ' 
'  *  If  she  dosen'  t  there  will  be  silence  you 

could  cut  with  a  knife. ' ' 

IV 

There  was  a  tradition  that  when  Mr.  Lor- 
ing applied  for  the  place  of  principal  he  got 
it  without  speaking  a  word.  He  arrived 
while  the  board  was  in  session,  presented  his 
letter  from  Mr.  Appleton  with  a  bow,  bowed 
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again  when  asked  to  retire  while  his  claims 
were  considered,  and  when  called  in  again 
and  asked,  ' '  We  understand  that  you  will 
accept  this  position  at  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars ?' '  merely  bowed  once  more,  whereupon 
he  was  invited  to  sign  the  contract. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
he  uttered  fewer  words  during  the  year  than 
any  other  adult  in  the  village.  He  was  by 
no  means  unsocial,  but  he  had  a  way  of  sus- 
taining his  end  of  the  conversation  with- 
out saying  very  much.  The  few  words  he 
uttered  showed  that  he  was  a  capital  listener, 
attentive  and  sympathetic;  there  was  not  a 
little  child  in  school  who  did  not  feel  free  to 
run  up  and  take  his  finger  and  prattle  as 
freely  as  with  a  playmate.  Anybody  in 
trouble,  in  school  or  out,  was  tempted  to  go 
to  him,  and  no  one  who  went  to  him  re- 
gretted it.  He  would  make  them  state  their 
case  so  clearly  that  they  saw  it  more  definite- 
ly   themselves,   and  though   the    advice  he 
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gave  was  usually  to  do  what  they  had  al- 
ready determined  on,  it  was  more  convincing 
with  his  backing. 

In  school  there  never  seemed  much  need 
of  his  saying  anything.  There  was  such  es- 
tablished system  that  directions  were  seldom 
needed,  and  so  much  freedom  that  there  was 
rare  cause  for  reproof.  If  a  girl  came  in  with 
her  hat  on,  he  needed  only  to  add  to  his 
smile  of  greeting  a  slight  upward  glance,  her 
hand  would  go  inquiringly  to  her  head,  the 
hat  would  be  discovered,  a  blush  would  ac- 
company her  second  smile  and  a  bit  of 
amusement  his  response,  and  back  she  would 
go  to  the  dressing  room.  In  a  year  there 
had  hardly  been  a  case  of  discipline  severer 
than  that.  It  had  taken  some  time  for  the 
boys  to  get  used  to  him,  but  in  the  early 
days  he  had  been  able  to  lead  the  offender 
to  tell  his  own  story  over  and  over  with  vari- 
ations until  the  boy  himself  saw  wherein  he 
was  wrong  and  himself  pointed  out  how  he 
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would  amend.  Of  late  years  all  that  was 
understood.  The  boys  who  controlled  the 
sentiment  of  the  school  felt  and  showed  such 
confidence  in  the  principal  and  such  loyalty 
to  the  good  name  of  the  school  that  the 
younger  boys  grew  up  into  that  atmosphere, 
and  boys  who  came  in  from  outside  soon 
yielded  to  it.  If  anything  seemed  to  be 
growing  wrong,  he  would  call  in  three  or 
four  of  the  older  boys  or  girls,  get  them  to 
tell  him  about  it,  and  ask  them  to  see  what 
they  could  do  to  correct  it.  They  kept  a 
zealous  eye  open  themselves,  and  nipped 
many  a  disposition  in  the  bud  that  would 
have  been  troublesome  had  it  matured.  The 
boys  were  sure  there  was  nothing  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  would  not  do  for  them,  and  there  was 
nothing  they  would  not  do  for  Mr.  Loring. 
The  spirit  of  the  school  was  that  of  a  big,  af- 
fectionate family. 

The  recitations  were  unusual.     Often  Mr. 
Loring  would  utter  no  word  except  the  names 
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in  turn  of  the  pupils  who  were  to  recite.  It 
was  known  where  and  how  the  recitation 
was  to  begin,  and  each  went  on  till  the  next 
name  was  called,  or  till  the  teacher  gave  him 
an  inquiring  glance.  The  glance  meant  that 
something  was  wrong  and  the  boy  on  his  feet 
tried  to  find  and  remedy  it.  He  was 
allowed  plenty  of  time — there  was  never  any 
hurrying  in  Mr.  Loring's  classes — and  only 
when  he  himself  admitted  he  could  not  see 
the  error  did  Mr.  Loring'  s  glance  fall  on  some 
other  member  of  the  class.  If  he  too  failed 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  the  glance  went 
round,  meantime  of  course  every  pupil 
keenly  alert.  Only  rarely  was  a  question 
needed,  almost  never  did  Mr.  Loring  have  to 
tell.  It  was  a  humiliation  when  he  had  to 
put  the  error  over  to  the  next  day,  and  half 
the  boys  would  rather  sit  up  till  midnight 
than  come  into  class  the  next  morning  still 
unprepared. 

It  was  a  standing  joke  among  the  teachers 
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that  if  they  came  to  Mr.  Loring  with  a  case 
of  discipline  he  would  never  ask  a  question. 
If  when  they  had  told  their  tale  he  looked 
at  them  still  inquiringly  that  meant  it  would 
not  hold  water  and  must  be  told  over. 
Sometimes  a  teacher  would  tell  her  story  a 
fourth  time  before  she  put  herself  in  the  pu- 
pil's place  and  told  how  it  probably  seemed 
to  her  class.  The  teacher  was  not  always  in 
the  wrong,  and  when  she  was  in  the  right  she 
went  away  from  the  interview  sure  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  schoolboard  and  the  village 
would  back  her;  and  yet  Mr.  Loring  might 
not  have  uttered  a  syllable. 

V 

Miss  Olney  had  brought  a  letter  and  she 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Loring  with  a  bow.  He 
bowed  in  return,  read  the  letter,  and  looked 
at  her  inquiringly.  She  waited  for  him  to 
speak.     The  silence  became  embarrassing. 

"Obtuse  or  obstinate  ?"  queried  the  prin- 
cipal to  himself. 
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In  either  case  he  did  not  approve  of  her, 
but  if  she  persisted  he  must  yield. 

"'I  see  you  were  graduated  from  Vassar 
three  years  ago,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Loring." 

'  'And  have  taught  one  year  each  in  Brew- 
ster, Hudson,  and  Fargo." 

''Yes,  Mr.  Loring." 

'  'You  have  changed  about  considerably. ' ' 

' '  Each  change  was  for  the  better. ' ' 

' '  What  salary  did  you  receive  in  Fargo  ?' ' 

' '  Seventy-five  dollars  a  month. ' ' 

'  'You  get  only  sixty  here. ' ' 

"In  money;  but  if  you  knew  how  glad  I 
am  to  be  back  in  New  York. ' ' 

That  was  reasonable;  too  reasonable;  every- 
thing about  her  was  a  little  too  much;  her 
cheeks  were  too  plump  and  too  rosy;  her 
eyes  were  too  bright  and  quick;  her  health 
was  exuberant;  her  cheerfulness  was  abnor- 
mal; she  was  too  young  to  be  so  thoroughly 
mistress  of  herself;  her  excellencies  like  her 
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clothes  were  of  good  material  and  well  fitting, 
but  too  pronounced;  they  compelled  atten- 
tion. He  took  down  The  Vassarion  of  her 
year  and  looked  over  the  records. 

"I  see  you  were  graduated  fourth  in  the 
class,  with  honors  in  French  and  history. ' ' 

"  Those  were  not  great  honors,  but  they 
fell  to  me. ' ' 

' '  Pretty,  bright,  fourth  scholar  in  her 
class,  and  not  one  single  elective  office,"  Mr. 
Loring  communed  with  himself.  "She 
must  have  been  very  unpopular."  Then 
aloud:  "I  suppose  most  of  your  class  came 
back  to  triennial  ?' ' 

"  I  did  not  go  myself,  Mr.  Loring;  I  have 
not  been  back  at  college  since  I  was  gradu- 
ated." 

"I  thought  so,"  Mr.  Loring  thought 
within  again :  '  'Mr.  Appleton  has  sent  us  the 
wrong  woman." 

He  gave  her  the  course  of  study,  marked 
her  hours,   told  her  where  her  room  was, 
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called  the  preceptress  and  introduced  her, 
and  turned  to  other  work.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  five  years  he  had  been  there  he  felt  in- 
cipient dislike  of  a  person  in  that  big  build- 
ing. 

VI 

Before  the  year  ended  it  was  developed 
dislike.  He  had  not  known  it  was  possible 
to  feel  so  pronounced  an  aversion  for  any- 
body. Once  when  it  rained  and  she  had  no 
umbrella  and  they  were  going  the  same  way 
he  carried  his  umbrella  over  her  for  half  a 
mile.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  surpassed 
the  heroes  of  the  middle  ages.  He  would 
cheerfully  have  given  her  the  umbrella  and 
soaked  his  newest  suit,  but  to  walk  close  to 
her,  to  feel  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  forms 
of  politeness  with  her  for  such  a  distance, 
was  martyrdom. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  his  dislike  for 
her  was  not  shared  by  the  community.  Miss 
Ohiey   was  unquestionably  a  good  teacher. 


I 
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Her  recitations  were  a  positive  entertain- 
ment to  her  pupils,  so  rich  did  she  make 
the  lessons  with  illustrations.  Undoubtedly 
she  talked  and  told  them  too  much,  but  on 
the  other  hand  she  had  a  keen  sense  for 
what  the  pupils  could  tell  back;  and  she 
saw  there  was  no  shirking;  her  pupils  did 
remarkably  well  at  the  mid-year  examina- 
tions. 

Outside  of  school  she  had  no  intimate 
friends,  and  was  considered  rather  cold,  but 
she  was  ready,  willing,  efficient,  prompt 
to  the  minute,  ready  to  carry  more  than  her 
half,  never  speaking  ill  of  anyone  and  usu- 
ally finding  something  good  to  interpose 
when  others  spoke  ill.  "You  can  trust 
her  every  time,"  was  the  universal  verdict. 

So  when  it  became  known,  as  such  things 
do  become  known,  that  Mr.  Loring  did  not 
desire  her  to  remain  another  year,  he  felt 
arising  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been 
there,  a  spirit  of  hostility.     Miss  Olney  saw 
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that  to  save  herself  she  must  take  the  initi- 
ative. Sure  that  she  had  done  her  duty 
and  deserved  to  remain,  she  interviewed  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  ob- 
tained from  a  majority  of  them  their  indi- 
vidual promises  that  she  should  be  re- 
elected. The  president  came  to  Mr.  Loring. 
"You  are  all  wrong  in  this  matter,"  he 
said;  "it  is  so  unlike  you  to  be  unreasona- 
ble." 

"  It  is  like  me  to  get  out  when  I  am  not 
wanted,"  Mr.  Loring  replied  ;  "I  hereby 
resign  my  position." 

It  was  easily  said;  in  fact  there  was  no 
option;  he  must  say  it.  But  how  much  it 
was  to  cost  him  he  did  not  at  first  realize. 
He  had  seemed  so  permanent  there,  he 
had  planned  so  far  ahead,  he  so  loved  every 
room  in  that  building,  every  child  that  went 
up  and  down  those  front  steps.  For  the 
next  few  days  he  did  not  seem  to  himself 
any  more  principal  of  the  school;   he  was 
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only  some  temporary  interloper.  'Next 
term  some  new  man  would  come  in  and 
overturn  all  these  five  years  had  done.  He 
had  drawn  his  plan  upon  the  sand  of  the 
seashore  and  the  tide  was  coming  in. 

VII 

On  Friday  night  as  he  was  walking  deject- 
edly home  from  school  a  drunken  man  ac- 
costed him. 

"  Shay,  k'n  y'r  tell  me  where  I'll  fin' 
Mish  Olney?" 

Mr.  Loring  was  glad  the  inquiry  came  to 
him.  "  She  is  not  in  town,"  he  said,  "she 
went  to  New  York  this  afternoon." 

"  Dam'  hard  luck.  Shust  come  fr'm 
Hudshon  m'shelf.     When'll  sh'  be  back?" 

"  I  had  better  look  into  this  before  he  ex- 
tends his  inquiries,"  thought  Mr.  Loring, 
and  he  invited  the  man  back  to  the  school- 
house. 

"  What  is  your  interest  in  Miss  Olney?" 
he  asked. 
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"  0  nothin'  mush,"  replied  the  fellow 
with  a  leer;  "  shuat  happens  to  be  my 
wife." 

"Your  wife!" 

"  Yep,  an'  th'  joke  'f  't  is  she  do'  know 
it." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Sh'  got  a  divorce  'n  Shouth  Dakota 
lash  year,  'n  now  'tain't  worth  the  paper  't's 
written  on.  Shee  that?"  an'  he  handed 
Mr.  Loring  a  copy  of  the  Xew  York  Tri- 
bune, with  the  decision  of  Atherton  vs. 
Atherton. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked 
Mr.  Loring. 

"  Make  her  live  with  me  'gain,  'f  coursh. 
Where  sh'd  a  wife  be  but  b'shide  her  lovin' 
hushban'?" 

"  How  did  she  come  to  marry  you?" 

"  Big  joke  on  her.  Never  took  to  me 
much,  but  I  hung  on  'n  got  on  th'  shame 
party   with   her   up   in  th'    Adirondacksh. 
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I  knew  th'  woodsh  like  a  book,  'n'  fixed  it 
sho  we  got  off  together  one  afternoon.  Led 
her  off  on  long  tramp,  pr'tended  to  loosh 
our  way,  fetched  up  'bout  midnight  in  a 
shack  beside  a  lake  'n'  wash  too  dam  tired 
to  go  any  farther.  She  wanted  to  keep 
goin',  goin',  b't  I  tol'  her  shust  couldn't 
move  'nother  shtep;  'n'  b'shides  I  wash 
'fraid  o'  bearsh.  Sho  she  didn't  dare  go 
off  alone  'n'  had  to  shtay  with  me.  That 
compromished  her,  'n'  she  married  me  neksh 
day." 

"  She  won't  be  back  here  till  Monday. 
Shall  yon  wait  over,  or  will  you  return  to 
Hudson  and  come  back?" 

"  Cm  back,  I  guesh,  Nothin'  doin' 
here  f'r  three  daysh." 

Mr.  Loring  looked  at  his  watch.  "  You 
can  just  catch  the  5:20  train,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  will  walk  down  to  the  station  with 
you."  And  he  got  the  fellow  on  board 
without  a  chance  to  speak  to  anyone  else. 
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Then  he  telegraphed  to  a  classmate  of  his 
who  had  entered  a  law  firm  in  Hudson: 
"Look  up  record  as  married  man  of  Theo- 
dore Hanley,  Court  street.  Will  be  down 
in  the  morning." 

VIII 

On  Monday  afternoon  Miss  Olney  was  de- 
tained in  her  recitation  room  a  few  minutes 
by  a  pupil  who  had  a  lesson  to  make  up. 
When  the  pupil  went  out  Mr.  Loriug  came 
in.  Both  he  and  Miss  Olney  were  conscious 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  entered  her 
room  since  she  had  been  in  the  school,  but 
neither  spoke  of  it.  As  Miss  Olney  rose, 
he  motioned  her  back  to  her  chair  and  stood 
by  her  desk.  "  Miss  Olney,"  he  said, 
"  have  you  noticed  the  decision  of  Atherton 
vs.  Atherton?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Loring,"  she  replied,  "  what  is 
the  case?" 

"It  pronounces  divorces  in  other  states 
of  New  York  married  people  void." 
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She  seemed  as  iudifferent  as  though  it 
were  some  new  theory  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  but  asked,  "Is  it  considered 
final?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  the  court  of  appeals;  it 
stands  as  the  law  on  the  subject." 

Still  she  betrayed  no  interest,  but  re- 
marked, "It  must  make  it  awkward  for  those 
who  have  relied  on  South  Dakota  divorces 
to  re-marry." 

What  splendid  self-possession  she  had; 
her  cheerfulness  was  still  exuberant.  He 
went  on:  "Your  husband  was  hereafter 
you  were  gone,  Friday." 

Now  indeed  there  was  a  change.  The 
light  faded  out  of  her  eyes,  the  color  from 
her  cheeks.     "  Here?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes.  He  brought  this  decision  with 
him.  He  said  he  would  come  again  for  you 
to-night." 

"Then  I  might  as  well  die."     It  was  a 
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moan  of  despair,  and  her  head  fell  upon  her 
arms  upon  the  table. 

"  He  will  not  come." 

"  Why  not?"    She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  lie  has  consented  to  a  divorce  under 
the  laws  of  New  York." 

"  Why  does  he  do  that?" 

"  Since  the  South  Dakota  decree  he  has 
violated  the  law  so  flagrantly  that  he  could 
not  contest  and  he  has  shame  enough  to 
want  the  granting  of  it  to  be  as  quiet  as 
possible." 

"  But  it  will  take  so  long." 

"  If  you  will  sign  this  paper  the  divorce 
can  be  granted  next  Saturday." 

"It  will  cost  so  much.  I  spent  every- 
thing I  had  in  South  Dakota;  I  only  fin- 
ished last  month  paying  my  lawyer." 

* '  This  proceeding  will  cost  you  nothing. 
The  court  expenses  are  trifling,  and  this  law- 
yer is  a  classmate  of  mine  who  could  not  be 
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induced  to  take  a  dollar  from  you  or  from 
me." 

Miss  Olney  looked  at  the  legal  document 
idly.      "Why  have  you  done  thip  for  me ?" 

* '  I  would  have  done  it  for  any  teacher  in 
school. " 

"For  any  other  teacher  in  school,  no 
doubt,  but  why  for  me,  who  have  been  all 
the  year  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  you?" 

"  You  would  have  been  less  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  had  I  known  you  were  in  trouble." 

"I  am  not  so  hopeless  as  you  think.  Do 
you  know  why  I  went  to  New  York?' ' 

"No." 

' '  It  was  to  get  another  place  for  next 
year;  I  expect  the  contracts  this  week. 
When  the  president  of  the  board  told  me 
you  were  going  to  resign  I  saw  how  wrong  I 
had  been  to  secure  re-election  against  your 
wish.  I  was  looking  onl}^  at  my  room. 
My  pupils  were  interested  and  behaving 
well  and  getting  on  in  their  studies  and  I 
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thought  that  was  enough;  I  did  not  see  that 
a  school  of  twelve  separately  good  rooms 
might  make  up  a  very  poor  school;  that  you 
must  have  more  than  individually  capable 
teachers;  you  must  have  teachers  who  work 
together  in  harmony  under  a  head  who 
works  in  harmony  with  them.  Of  course  as 
soon  as  I  recognized  this  I  saw  I  must  go. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  my  life  that  I  see  every 
thing  too  late.  I  have  to  reason  it  out  when 
it  ought  to  come  to  me  by  instinct.  I  don't 
think  I  am  inherently  selfish.  It  never 
seemed  to  me  a  wonderful  thing  for  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  to  give  the  water  to  a  man 
who  needed  it  more  than  he  did.  I  have 
seen  girls  physically  weak  but  with  lovely 
dispositions  to  whom  I  would  gladly  have 
transferred  the  health  and  energy  that  do  so 
little  for  me.  And  yet  because  I  am  so  slow 
to  see,  I  am  continually  failing  where  even 
a  selfish  and  rude  person  would  be  carried 
over  by  the  habit  of  good  maners.  Do  you 
understand  what  I  mean?" 
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Mr.    Loring  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

* '  Let  me  illustrate.  When  I  went  to  col- 
lege I  knew  where  I  had  failed  hitherto,  and 
I  resolved  not  only  to  live  up  to  all  the  light 
I  had,  but  to  be  watchful  and  eager  to  recog- 
nize any  opportunities  that  arose.  Chance 
favored  me.  The  girl  who  seemed  to 
me  then  the  finest  woman  in  the  class 
and  who  afterward  proved  to  be  com- 
monly thought  so,  got  word  the  day  col- 
lege opened  that  the  room-mate  she  had  ex- 
pected could  not  come.  She  took  me  in 
with  her.  I  knew  it  was  the  chance  of  my 
life.  Of  course  I  was  frank  and  genuine 
with  her,  and  it  was  easy  to  be  generous. 
Sometimes  I  could  see  that  I  grated  on  her 
and  often  I  must  have  grated  on  her  when  I 
did  not  see  it,  for  she  abounded  in  the  in- 
stincts that  I  lacked.  But  I  tried  not  to 
make  the  same  mistake  twice,  and  I  grew  re- 
fined and  well-mannered;  I  could  feel  it. 

' '  One  night  she  gave  a  little  supper  and 
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invited  one  of  the  instructors  who  was  from 
her  town.  It  happened  I  did  not  like  this 
teacher,  especially  as  she  had  once  been  un- 
just to  me  in  recitation.  Toward  the  end, 
my  room-mate  proposed  her  health,  and 
everybody  else  rose.  Would  you  believe 
that  I  sat  still  in  my  chair  ?  It  was  not  dis- 
like or  revenge  or  anything  like  that,  but  an 
absurd  notion  that  it  was  dishonest  for  me 
to  rise  with  the  rest  when  I  really  did  not 
like  the  woman.  I  saw  afterward  that  I 
should  not  have  been  committing  myself  to 
an  expression  of  opinion,  but  should  have 
acted  my  plainest  duty  as  a  guest,  but  I  saw 
it  too  late.  My  room-mate  never  referred  to 
the  matter,  and  I  was  too  proud  to  confess 
my  realization  of  my  stupidity;  it  seemed  to 
me  better  she  should  know  of  what  gauch- 
eries  I  was  capable.  Of  course  she  found 
another  room-mate  the  next  term.  I  never 
tried  to  have  another  friend  in  college,  and  I 
did  not  have.       I  knew  what  you  meant 
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when  you  asked  if  I  went  back  to  triennial  ; 
I  should  have  been  lonely  there. 

"It  was  the  same  the  first  day  I  came 
here.  When  I  handed  you  my  letter  of  in- 
troduction you  wanted  me  to  speak  first.  I 
knew  it;  I  could  see  that  was  your  way,  and 
there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  I 
should  not  have  yielded.  But  because  it 
was  my  right  to  expect  a  greeting  from  you 
I  stood  upon  it  and  made  you  speak  first.  It 
was  insisting  on  an  immaterial  form  about 
which  I  really  didn't  care,  and  yet  I  let  it 
prejudice  you  against  me  from  the  start.  I 
shall  always  do  those  things.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  hope  of  going  to  heaven;  I  should- 
n't be  happy  there;  nobody  I  have  ever  liked 
in  this  world  has  liked  me. ' ' 

"Yet  you  married." 

"Through  a  sneaking  trick  my  husband 
afterward  boasted  of,  and  by  another  of  my 
snap  Judgments  that  any  woman  of  fine  in- 
stincts ^\ould  have  escaped.     But  once  mar- 
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ried  I  did  my  best  to  be  a  good  wife. 
Try  as  I  might  I  could  not  make  my  hus- 
band love  me. " 

"He  seemed  to  want  you  again." 
"I  appealed  to  his  appetite,  never  to  his 
heart.     I  made  a  study  of  trying  to  entwine 
myself  in  his  affections,  but  entirely  in  vain. ' ' 
"  Have  you  not  had  other  admirers  ?" 
"You  choose  the  right  word.     My  brown 
eyes  and  pink  cheeks  have  led  a  number  of 
young  men  to  pay  me  some  attention,  and  I 
used  to  let  them  go  on,  curious  to  see  how 
far  their    admiration    would    carry   them. 
But  if  they  had   any  character  they   soon 
found  me  out  and  left  me.     Not  every  man 
reads  me  as  quickly  as  you  did,  but  they  all 
reach  the  same  dislike  eventually." 
' '  What  do  you  look  forward  to  ?' ' 
"A  year  in  a  place  till  I  lose  my  elasticity; 
then  a  term,  then  no  place  at  all.     I  shall 
never  know  where  I  am  to  teach  the  next 
year. ' ' 
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*  *I  know  where  you  will  teach  next  year. ' ' 

"Where?" 

"Here." 

"0  no,  Mr.  Loring;  you  pity  me  and  are 
generous,  but  it  would  not  answer  for  either 
of  us.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  involve 
others  as  little  as  possible.     I  am  hopeless. ' ' 

* '  You  seemed  to  me  hopeless  because  you 
seemed  self-sufficient. ' ' 

"0  yes,  self  sufficient  and  happy;  that  is 
my  mask  for  self-disgust  and  certainty  of 
failure. ' ' 

"If  your  mask  had  been  less  efifective  I 
could  have  made  your  life  easier;  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  it  easier  next  year. ' ' 

"I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  that  because 
it  confirms  what  I  have  felt  your  character 
to  be;  it  will  add  to  my  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering you.  But  I  cannot  accept  your  help. 
You  do  not  realize  what  it  means.  Suppose 
I  were  suddenly  bereft  of  the  power  to  walk. 
I  can  imagine  you  in  your  generosity  offer- 
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ing  to  carry  me  to  my  work  every  day,  but 
before  the  first  week  was  over  you  would 
find  it  impracticable.  Yet  the  task  would 
be  less  than  of  making  yourself  responsible 
for  the  blunders  that  my  lack  of  the  finer  in- 
stincts will  constantly  be  creating. ' ' 

' '  I  think  I  have  heard  all  I  want  to  about 
your  lack  of  finer  instincts;  the  finest  instinct 
I  know  is  to  do  one's  unselfish  best,  and 
that  you  have. ' ' 

' '  So  had  the  bear  that  crushed  his  mas- 
ter's  head  with  a  stone,  trying  to  drive  away 
a  fly." 

"You  are  not  the  only  one  who  makes 
mistakes.  How  about  my  lack  of  instinct? 
I  have  misjudged  and  ill-treated  you  tho 
whole  year,  but  that  will  not  prevent  my  at- 
tending class  reunions  and  hoping  to  go  to 
heaven. ' ' 

'  'But  nobody  likes  me. ' ' 

"Lots  of  people  don't  like  me;  I  am  not 
sure  anybody  likes  me  very  well,  or  ought 
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to;  but  I  don't  get  morbid  over  it,  and  you 
shouldn't.  At  any  rate,  you  are  coming 
back  next  year." 

' '  Really,  Mr.  Loring,  you  are  presuming 
to  be  peremptory." 

"I  am  peremptory  but  I  am  not  presum- 
ing; you  would  not  tell  what  you  have  told 
me  to  a  man  you  would  not  like  for  a  friend. ' ' 

"Why,  Mr.  Loring,  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing!" 

"In  listening  to  you  I  have  assumed  the 
the  responsibilities  of  friendship,  and  I  shall 
insist  on  its  rights;  you  must  come  back." 

"As  soon  as  this  glow  of  altruism  is  over 
you  would  wish  you  had  considered  your- 
self more. ' ' 

"I  am  considering  myself  first;  I  want  to 
right  myself  in  my  own  eyes  by  atoning 
somewhat  for  the  injustice  I  have  done  you." 

'  'How  do  you  expect  to  do  it  ?' ' 

"By  seeing  you  emerge  from  your  morbid 
self-consciousness   and    become   the  happy, 
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helpful,  affectionate  woman  you  were  meant 
to  be." 

"Now  you  strike  the  root  of  the  matter;  I 
am  not  afifectionate.  My  heart  works 
through  my  mind.  Where  others  love  I  ad- 
mire. Did  you  ever  see  Miss  Arnold's  child- 
ren greet  her  the  first  day  of  a  new  term  ? 
Every  girl  in  her  grade  kisses  her,  and  wants 
to.  I  never  had  a  scholar  kiss  me  in  my 
life." 

"No  doubt  Miss  Arnold  kissed  her  child- 
ren first.' 

"That's  Just  it;  she  wanted  to;  I  don't 
want  to. ' ' 

"The  fact  that  you  have  noticed  it  and 
compared  yourself  unfavorably  with  Miss 
Arnold  shows  that  you  do  want  their  kisses 
and  their  love;  you  are  naturally  more  than 
usually  afifectionate." 

"How  can  that  be,  when  I  never  had  a 
friend?" 

"Your  trouble  comes  from  having  held 
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people  at  arms  length,  waiting  for  them  to 
make  the  advances." 

"How  can  I  make  the  advances  if  they 
don't  like  me?" 

' '  Stop  worrying  over  the  fancy  that  peo- 
ple do  not  like  you;  like  them  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  show  it;  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  readiness  of  their  response. ' ' 

"It  seems  presuming  to  take  the  initia- 
tive." 

' '  Who  brought  you  up  ?' ' 

"  My  uncle;  I  whs  an  orphan." 

"Aunt  living?" 

"  No;  he  was  a  widower." 

"I  thought  so;  you  have  had  no  heart 
training;  you  must  get  it  here  next  year?" 

"How?" 

"Begin  now  to  love  your  children  and 
show  that  you  love  them. ' ' 

"I  should  not  want  to  seem  mawkish." 

"You  don't  need  to  slobber  over  them, 
like  some  sentimental  women,  but  don't  be 
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afraid  to  assume  that  they  want  to  be  fond 
of  you,  and  will  show  that  they  are  fond  of 
you  if  you  will  give  them  a  chance.  Meet 
your  girls  half  way  and  they  will  rush  into 
your  arms. ' ' 

"Do  you  really  believe  this,  of  me?" 

"I  know  this  of  you." 

"You  inspire  me  with  some  of  your  faith. 
I  will  make  the  effort.  You  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  me.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten this  divorce." 

IX 

"Here  we  are  again,  girls.  Two  peaceful 
years  and  now  the  preceptress  is  going  to 
marry. ' ' 

' '  Miss  Bates  is  a  fine  woman  and  we  are 
all  fond  of  her,  but  she  is  forty  if  she  is  a 
day,  and  better  looking  to  the  mind's  eye 
than  to  the  body's.  Mr.  Doremus  seems 
very  devoted,  but  I  don' t  see  how  he  gets  his 
arm  around  her." 

"Ill  placed,  great  waist." 
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"Isn't  it  queer  she  should  be  the  one  of  us 
selected?" 

"For  shame,  Miss  Light;  you  talk  as  if 
we  were  all  standing  up  in  a  shop  window  for 
sale." 

'  *I  am  for  sale  to  the  right  man  and  on  the 
right  terms." 

"Then  why  haven't  you  married?" 

' '  Same  old  story :  those  who  wanted  me  I 
didn't  want,  and  those  I  wanted  didn't  want 
me." 

"You  must  have  been  much  shy,  little 
pull." 

"Yes,  I  couldn't  capture  a  man  unless  he 
was  locked  up  and  couldn'  t  escape. ' ' 

"What  can't  be  lured  must  be  immured." 

'  'He  jests  at  wounds  who  never  felt  a  scar, 
but  she  jests  more  the  more  she's  scarred. 
There  isn't  one  of  us  without  her  little  ro- 
mance, and  we  all  know  it." 

"The  saddest  are  these.  It  might  have 
been." 
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"If  he  was  hunting  among  us  I  wonder 
Mr.  Doremus  didn't  pick  out  Miss  Olney." 

"He  would  have  had  Mr.  Loring  to  reckon 
with  there." 

'  *  Nonsense.  She  and  Mr.  Loring  are  the 
best  of  friends,  but  nobody  ever  saw  a  hint 
of  sentiment  between  them." 

"Besides,  Mr.  Loring  got  engaged  a  year 
ago,  and  Miss  Olney  has  been  with  him  to 
visit  his  fiance. ' ' 

"Curious  that  last  spring  Mr.  Loring  was 
going  to  resign  if  Miss  Olney  was  ap- 
pointed." 

"Yes,  they  did  not  get  on  well  at  first. 
But  then,  none  of  us  really  got  hold  of  Miss 
Olney  last  year." 

' '  She  is  popular  enough  now.  Of  course 
she  will  be  made  preceptress." 

"0  my,  yes;  that  was  everybody's  first 
thought  when  Miss  Bates  resigned." 

"You  are  not  saying  anything,  Miss  Ly- 
man.    When  she  first  came  you  thought  she 
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was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  mechanism  with 
the  heart  left  out. ' ' 

''It  makes  me  wish  I  could  never  again 
express  an  unkind  opinion  of  anyone.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  tell  what  Miss  Olney 
has  been  to  me." 

''I  know  she  was  very  kind  when — " 
"She  was  more  than  kind;  she  saved  me. 
I  was  really  letting  go  of  myself.  Mother 
and  I  were  so  much  alone,  so  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  that  to  lose  her  so  suddenly  and 
in  such  a  way  staggered  my  moral  balance. 
Miss  Olney  did  not  coddle  me.  She  showed 
me  I  was  ungrateful  and  wicked;  that  instead 
of  rebelling  because  we  were  parted  now  I 
ought  to  go  down  on  my  knees  for  the 
long  years  we  had  been  so  much  to 
each  other,  and  she  told  me  something  of 
own  motherless  life.  She  did  not  let  go  of 
me  a  minute  till  I  was  able  to  walk  alone 
once  more.     I   am   not  likely   ever   to   be 
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placed  again  where  anybody  can  do  for  me 
what  she  did." 

"I  think  we  all  owe  something  to  her  for 
help  she  has  given  us.  She  seems  so  differ- 
ent this  year  from  what  she  did  last. ' ' 

"I  suppose  she  is  like  so  many  people, 
slow  to  get  acquainted  with. ' ' 

"  Yes,  that  must  be  it," 
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